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PEYTON BOSWELL 
Comments: 


This department expresses. only the personal 
opinion of Peyton Boswell, Jr., writing strictly as 
an individual. His ideas are not those of THe ART 
Dicest, which strives to be an unbiased “compen- 
dium of the news and opinion of the art world.” 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what 
he says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 


Yearnings at Yuletide 


GE-OLD TRADITION has accustomed us to desire to give at 

Christmas tokens of our affection to friends and those 
bound to us by the ties of blood—a gesture of sentiment that 
softens even the Scrooges amongst us and for one day at 
least makes of all men brothers. 

Some of your friends are not interested in art. For them 
you can find “tokens” aplenty on your local merchant’s 
shelves. Others are members of the growing art lovers’ fra- 
ternity, or have expressed a desire to join. Maybe, all things 
considered, you will want to present them with a year’s sub- 
scription to THe Art Dicest and give a gift that they will 
be reminded of long — the Yuletide tree has shed its 
needles. 

To quote the founder of your magazine: “Maybe you 
couldn’t do better than to introduce your friends into THE 
Art Dicest ‘family’ on Christmas. You will be making, of 
course, two presents in one—a gift to your friends and a gift 
to THE Art Dicest.” Appropriate Christmas cards, carrying 
your name, will be sent your friends. 

Inserted in this issue of THe Art Dicest you will find a 
Christmas subscription blank. Won’t you use it to make 
stronger the circle of art appreciation in America? 


} 
“Pennies for America” 


AS THE EDITOR surmised a fortnight ago—with his tongue 
tucked just northeast of his left cheek—the purchase 
by Philadelphia of Cézanne’s Bathers (the Pellerin edition) 
for $110,000 has disturbed a hornet’s nest that has been 
none too docile during the past few years. Aside from the 
vitriolic blast from the fluent pen of the hair-triggered Albert 
C. Barnes, reported elsewhere in this issue, Dorothy Grafly, 
forthright critic of the Philadelphia Record, has taken issue 
with the “powers that be” and assumed the robes of a “Dan- 
iel” for native art expression. 

Under the heading “Pennies for America,” Miss Grafly 
writes: “The Pennsylvania Museum of Art (administering 
the Philadelphia Museum of Art) announces the purchase 
for $110,000 of Bathers by the French modern (now dead), 
Paul Cézanne. The money accumulated in the purchase fund 
of the Wilstach Collection, which was tapped in 1930 to 
purchase for $150,000 Madonnas by the long since dead 
Italian masters, Desiderio and della Robbia. 

“During the last year no paintings by Americans, living 
or dead, have been acquired through museum purchase. In 
reply to a request for information, we have received the fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

“During the year 1937 the Pennsylvania Museum of Art 
was unable to make from its own funds any new purchases 
whatever. During the year the Museum was able to acquire 
by gifts solicited on its behalf the following paintings by 
Philadelphia artists: John McLure Hamilton, Portrait of 
Joseph Pennell; Hugh Breckenridge, Autumn; Colin Camp- 
bell Cooper, Fairmount Water Works. Both Mr. Breckenridge 
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and Mr. Cooper were living at the time their paintings were 
acquired.’ A beggar’s tin cup for America; $110,000 for 
Europe.” 

There is much justice in Miss Grafly’s accusation of “Pen- 


nies for America,’ besides the question of’ the greatness 
of the Cézanne purchase. Among artists who toil for con- 
temporaneous bread the Pennsylvania Museum of Art (not 
to be confused with the ever-sympathetic Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy of the Fine Arts) holds a negative record. Evidently 
Philadelphia possesses no close counterpart of the George A. 
Hearn who made possible the Metropolitan Museum’s fine 
reputation for the encouragement of the living art of a vital 
nation. 


“Tt Isn’t So, France!” 


ENRY McBripe, venerable art critic of the New York 

Sun, who so often gets sidetracked from “pure criticism” 
of an exhibition in a morass of description relative to some 
personal experience or the difficulties of the journey to the 
scene of the crime, hit “pay dirt” on November 13. Inspect- 
ing the Museum of Modern Art’s exhibition of American 
paintings destined for a viewing in Paris next year, Mr. 
McBride found propaganda to the right of him, propaganda 
to the left of him. Saddened by the misery and poverty that 
must be America, he headed his column “It Isn’t So, France!” 
and made these sagacious remarks: 


“Quite a number of our younger artists have been ‘heed 
by the idea of propaganda. They wish to preach, to warn 
and to threaten. That propaganda may be used for advertis- 
ing purposes has not occurred to them. The propagandists 
who have come to light, so far, are complete pessimists. 
They have no intention of celebrating the joys of life under 
a republican form of government. They insinuate that in our 
own country there is nothing but misery. 


“This is not only puerile nonsense but a form of treason. 
It is only necessary to walk out on any street in any Ameri- 
can city and note that the human failures are in dispropor- 
tion to the human successes. It is because the ‘sad case’ is 
exceptional that it stands out and in no other country and 
in no other period of history have ‘sad cases’ been so well 
looked after as they are here and now. And on the same 
promenade, the ‘seeing eye’ can see beauty if it chooses and 
plenty of gaiety. This is not to deny that misery exists. It 
does, of course, and probably in any system devised by man 
‘the poor ye will always have with ye’ but it must be insisted 
that ‘health’ is just as good material for an artist to investi- 
gate as ‘disease’ and that ‘joy’ is even better material than 
‘despair.’ ” 

After taking time out to comment on several of the ex- 
hibits, concentrating on Reginald Marsh’s Coney Island 
Beach (where “there really isn’t room for any more immi- 
grants”), Mr. McBride continued with his philippic: 

“Qur artists are not innovators in style, as a rule, and it 
is too much to hope that French connoisseurs will be im- 
pressed by our methods in painting and so they will naturally 
fall back upon the ‘design for living’ that flourishes in these 
states and the reflections from it that may be gleaned from 
our art. They will wonder why we are so depressed. 

“They know—for the supplies we furnished to them dur- 
ing the great war taught them—that we are the richest peo- 
ple on earth and that millions of our ‘workers’ ride to their 
jobs every day in their own automobiles and they will won- 
der why we don’t laugh and dance and sing the way they 
would do if they only had a portion of our luck. The answer 
is that we do laugh and dance and sing a great deal, but 
that our artists do not mingle with the citizens and hence 
are not aware of it.” 


[Editorials continued on page 4] 
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It is possible that in the observations of 
Henry McBride may be found the secret of 
why so many artists find lodgement on the re- 
lief rolls of a paternal Federal Government; 
why the sale of a contemporary American 
work of art takes on the uniqueness of the 
man who bit the dog; why at a group ex- 
hibition, such as the Chicago “American,” the 
Whitney Annual or the Modern Museum pre- 
view, the sonorous words of Ernest L. Thayer 
in “Casey at the Bat” run through one’s 
mind: 

“Oh, somewhere in this favored land 
the sun is shining bright; 

Somewhere bands are playing, and 
somewhere hearts are light; 

And somewhere men are laughing, 

And somewhere children shout; 

But there is no joy in Mudville— 

Mighty Casey has struck out. 

Try substituting a brush for the bat, some 
“American Scene” painter, of the superficial 
species, for the immortal Casey, and America 


for Mudville. 





Eternal Verities 


Tre Art Dicest’s. clipping department, 
ever in hot pursuit of the eternal verities, 
culled this from the article America Day 
Dreams by the American thinker and writer, 
Lovell Thompson, in. the November 13 issue 
of The Saturday Review of Literature: 

“The arena of art is strewn with dead and 
dying giants, among these the massive forms 
of Picasso, Eliot, and Joyce. New performers 
find it difficult to move with freedom while 
the stage is thus encumbered. The anxious 
voices of newer men sound a little shrill and 
frightened. The only man in sight who does 
not betray the self-distrust of a transitional 
figure is Mickey Mouse: an odd person skip- 
ping about among the corpses and therefore 
worth examination. How is it that Mickey 
has succeeded where so many apparently bet- 
ter men have failed? Mickey has got where 
he is not so much by virtue of being great 
art as by having the answers to all the ques- 
tions great art cannot answer. Mickey is like 
a Henry James American among a bunch of 
continentals: the fine simplicity of his logic 
out-subtles all the professional serpents, and 
he comes home generally without the bacon 
but with self-respect intact.” 

While it is increasingly true that Europe’s 
visiting celebrities have a fondness for giving 
American art a left-hand compliment by prais- 
ing the comic sheets of our newspapers and 
the animated cartoons of our “movies,” there 
is much that is basic in the above excerpt 
from a thought-provoking article, much that 
is worth “digesting.” 
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“Stung,” Says Barnes 


Atpert C. Barnes, collector of modern 
French painting and head of the Barnes 
Foundation in Merion (Penn.), has made the 
blunt charge that Philadelphia was “stung” 
when it paid $110,000 for the Pellerin version 
of Cézanne’s Bathers, a picture which he de- 
scribes as “unfinished” and “about fifth-rate 
quality for a Cézanne.” The large canvas, re- 
produced in the Nov. 15 issue of THe Art 
Dicest, was recently acquired for the Penn- 
sylvania Museum through Joseph E. Widener, 
chairman of the Fairmount Park Commission's 
Wilstach Collection Committee. 


Dr. Barnes, evidently angered by refer- 
ence in the museum’s announcement to his 
own Cézanne Bathers, distributed a typewrit- 
ten comment headed “Ballyhoo at the Pennsyl- 
vania Museum.” Excerpts follow: 

“According to the newspaper accounts, the 
Museum’s painting is ‘the greatest masterpiece 
of one of the greatest painters of all times,’ 
and ‘a second version . . . is in the collection 
of the Barnes Foundation.’ Neither of the 
above statements quoted comes within hail- 
ing distance of the facts: the Museum Bathers 
is an unfinished painting, much of its sur- 
face being scarcely more than sketched in, 
and it is on the whole, very inferior in quality 
for a Cézanne. That the picture was begun 
eight years after the one in the Foundation 
collection, is an historical fact which dis- 
poses of the official’s statement that the Foun- 
dation canvas is a ‘second version’ .. . 

“The color-ensemble of the Museum Bathers 
is monotonous, dry and lusterless, the com- 
position disorganized and mechanically ex- 
ecuted, its drawing and modeling inadequate, 
and the extensive areas of bare canvas serve 
chiefly. as reminders of the general lack of 
substance in the picture as a whole. 

“The Foundation picture is a fully com- 
pleted painting with a richly-varied color- 
scheme of deep, juicy, sparkling, lustrous 
colors so well integrated with the skilful draw- 
ing, modeling and use of space, that the 
tightly-knit, rhythmic composition expresses 
strength, power and satisfying fulness in a 
characteristic Cézanne form. 

“The opinion of discriminating collectors 
and dealers generally, that the unfinished 
Museum Bathers is of about fifth-rate quality 
for a Cézanne—in contrast to the newspaper 
statement that it is his ‘greatest masterpiece’ 
—explains why the picture went begging for 
a buyer for more than five years in a market 
avid for good paintings by Cézanne. Its for- 
mer owner, in the presence of witnesses, of- 
fered to sell the picture to me for eighty 
thousand dollars; shortly after that, a Paris 
dealer asked me to offer fifty thousand dol- 
lars for it and he assured me that it would 
be accepted. My reason for rejecting the 
painting was that it is too sketchy and poor 
in quality to be even feebly representative of 
Cézanne’s fully-arrived expression—an opin- 
ion which coincided with that of the other 
well-informed buyers to whom the painting 

had been proposed. 

“Indeed, expression in the sense of some- 
thing meaningful that results from a coordi- 
nated relationship of parts—whether it be in a 
sentence, a novel, a symphony or a painting 
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Bache Collection: DutcH Room, Seconp FLoor 


Bache Collection Opened to the Public 


THe BacHe CoLLecTION, a magnificently 
furnished Fifth Avenue residence housing 64 
old master paintings which Jules S. Bache 
presented last April to the State of New York, 
opened to the public in November with only 
one restriction imposed upon those who wish 
to view it. That restriction is that they must 
wait their turn, for already thousands have 
applied and the daily capacity of the compara- 
tively small house, for comfortable viewing, 
is set at about 60. 

Under the present arrangement persons de- 
siring to see the Bache Collection, which is 
free to the public, are requested to apply in 
writing to Mrs. Mary Duggett Benson, cus- 
todian of the collection, which is located at 
814 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Appli- 
cants will be assigned as quickly as possible a 
future day- and hour at which they may 
come between 11 and 4 on a Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, Thursday or Saturday. On the second 
day of the opening Mrs. Benson was in receipt 





—can scarcely be said to exist in the Museum 
Bathers, because Cézanne had attained to but 
little more than laying the foundation of an 
expressive form when he abandoned work 
on the painting . . . Its chief interest to the 
serious student of painting is that it reveals 
how Cézanne built the framework of a pic- 
ture, and how this framework looked before 
he tied its disparate parts into a unified whole. 
The picture misses fire completely as an ex- 
ample of either Cézanne’s perfected technique 
or of his high status as an artist. 

“It may be concluded, therefore, that the 
Museum’s jubilation in the public press 
throughout America on the acquisition of the 
Cézanne Bathers turns out to be factual in- 
formation to the public at large that the city 
has been ‘stung’ with an inferior painting.” 


of 600 applications and several days later 
this figure had jumped to 6,000. The restric- 
tion of awaiting a turn, which was found 
necessary at the opening of Frick Collection 
also, is a temporary exigency which will be 
removed as soon as applications dwindle to 
a small daily stream. In the case of the 
Frick Collection this came more than two 
years after the opening. 

Relatively small in comparison with the aver- 
age Fifth Avenue mansion, the Bache house 
(between 64th and 65th Streets) retains the 
original setting throughout the three floors 
now open to the public. Intimately and beau- 
tifully furnished, hung with precious paint- 
ings, tapestries and decorated with the sculp- 
tures of many famous artists, the house has 
a decided air of “hominess.” Contributing to 
the intimacy is the arrangement of the pic- 
tures and sculpture which are subordinated 
to the dignity of living. Such casual and dis- 
arming items as cigarettes, ash trays, a port- 
able radio, and the current issue of a well 
known picture magazine are placed around 
in an unstudied manner. At the entrance the 
visitor is greeted by a courteous butler in- 
stead of a turnstile and the attendants through- 
out, many of whom were in Mr. Bache’s do- 
mestic employ, continue the courtesy. 

A catalogue of the paintings, which may 
be purchased at the desk, lists and describes 
64 paintings, while a handlist, presented free 
to each visitor, identifies the artist and title 
of each -picture. The sculptures and the 
minor objects have not as yet been cata- 
logued. In general the arrangement of the 
paintings is by schools with six rooms and 
large hallways given over to the various 
styles. In the main hall reception room the 
paintings are mostly of the Italian school, 


[Please turn to page 29} 
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Nocturne: Louis Ripak 


Whitney Annual Enlivened by Youth 


YOUNGER ARTISTS with small reputations and 
large ambitions make the 1937 exhibition of 
contemporary American art at the Whitney 
Museum a lively affair. They have taken over 
the walls and all but submerge the “hardy 
perennials” who raise an occasional head now 
and then. 


Flanked by the fresh vision of youth and a 
public anxious for new faces, it would seem 
that the new generation is well on its way up. 
Yet this faintly defined doubt intrudes: In 
spite of the boost given by the Whitney 
Museum and the lively air of the show, one 
quality seems missing—a certain spirit of in- 
spiration and creative force behind the labored 
performance of telling the story of America 
in paint. 

However, with the exception of Royal Cor- 
tissoz of the New York Herald Tribune, the 
critics approved of the show and, in par- 
ticular, the appearance of new invited talent 
within the museum’s spacious quarters. “The 
Whitney Museum has really gone to town,” 
wrote Jerome Klein of the New York Post. 
“Tt has put on a show bounding with the 
vitality of work in progress. Only by going 
beyond the narrow circle of big reputations 
(in all there are 56 new exhibitors out of a 
total of 115) could such a lively result have 
been produced.” 

The progressive policy of the museum was 
praised by Emily Genauer of the World- 
Telegram, who felt as though she would like 
to “drape a special wreath around the figura- 
tive and collective necks of the museum and 
its directors.” One central impression emerged 
from Miss Genauer’s trek about the galleries: 
“That is that the youngsters are giving the 
big-wigs a run for their money. Could the 
Whitney people, cleverly and wickedly, have 
had this in mind when, for example, they 
hung two harbor paintings next each other, 
one by Karl Fortess and the other by Edward 
Hopper? . . . The Fortess canvas is a fine, 
free, imaginative thing, with a clean, crisp 
beauty that avoids sterility. . . . The canvas 
by Edward Hopper, who is one of America’s 
best known and honored painters, is flat, un- 
varied, and to this observer, incapable of sus- 
taining interest. 

“Among other well-knowns who do not 
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emerge too well are John Steuart Curry, seen 
in a most insignificant little painting of a 
man leading a horse which, had it not Curry’s 
name on it, would certainly be passed over 
without notice; Guy Pene du Bois, whose 
large composition is not bad at all, but so 
like, with its carbon-copy golden-skinned girls, 
all his other pictures, that it becomes dull; 
and Joseph Pollet’s Fox Hunt, which is almost 
as realistic as a Remington.” 

Edward Alden Jewell of the Times both be- 
lieved and doubted: “There is certainly noth- 
ing half-hearted or noncommittal about the 
eisteddfod at the Whitney. A quick reconnoiter 
of the whole yields an impression of almost 
dazzling freshness. It is somehow like a brand 
new ocean liner that most pleasantly reeks of 
unsalted paint and varnish; a. great ship that 
hasn’t yet toyed with Neptune’s beard or had 
her forecastle dowsed by a load of green 
water, but one that nevertheless, for all who 
have eyes to see, looks stunning at the dock. 

“On the other hand, although alert and ex- 


The Last Cow: Witt1aAM GropPER 


hilarating and ingenious and fresh, this show 
is inclined to be showy. Your round com- 
pleted, you pause to consider how much of 
the art deserves to be called vital and how 
much of its makes its impact with the con- 
nivance of mere high-keyed audacity or of an 
eccentric approach to problems that might 
have been solved with less pyrotechnical vio- 
lence. = 

Royal Cortissoz of the Herald Tribune, least 
enthusiastic of the critics, called the show 
“a rather puzzling miscellany.” It contains, he 
wrote, “a quantity of essentially mediocre stuff. 
But it is only necessary to take a little pains in 
order to find an encouraging number of more 
rewarding things. But I have been depressed 
by the greater frequency with which the 
mediocre stuff aforementioned assert itself.” 

The three Soyer brothers take their places 
with well selected examples, while the trio of 
Pinto brothers are represented only by Biagio, 
who exhibits Checker Game. Ivan Albright’s 
varicose Ida has left her home town for a 
while and sits just as disillusioned before her 
small dressing table at the Whitney as she did 
in Chicago. Edna Reindel, breaking away 
from exactness, swings into the peculiar tempo 
of Victorian Burlesque. 

A forest interior with deer peeping through 
and painted with the green lushness of Henri 
Rousseau is Henry Schnakenberg’s creation. 
William Gropper shows The Last Cow, one 
of the series of Dust-Bowl pictures. The acme 
of human ugliness may be found in Arnold 
Blanch’s Southern Woman and Edward Lan- 
ing’s description of an Indian Corn Dance, a 
mixture of reserved primitives and vulgar 
tourists—both as far from the truth as a 
racketeer’s lawyer. Other canvases stirring 
comment are Manuel Tolegian’s subdued in- 
terpretation of the rustic Turkey in the 
Straw; John Folinsbee’s fluent Burnt Coast, 
Maine; the mellow summer landscape by 
Karfiol; Louis Ribak’s sardonic and timely 
jab at the Klan; Emlen Etting’s black out- 
lined composition; and the contributions of 
Ilse Bischoff, Katherine Schmidt, Eugene 
Speicher, Audrey Buller, Lamar Dodd, Robert 
Philipp and Charles Sheeler. 





Honorine Sun Yar Sen: A large stainless 
steel stature of Sun Yat Sen, the “George 
Washington of China” was unveiled recently 
at St. Mary’s Square, San Francisco. The 
statue, designed by Beniamino Bufano, was 
a Federal Art Project. Music and a Chinese 
dragon dance signalized the unveiling. 
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Mid-West Democracy 


Durtnc November, the Kansas City Art In- 
stitute held its annual “Sweepstakes Show,” 
an open exhibition with no restrictions for 
artists of the vicinity. The invitation to the 
public, a basic bit of common-sense, bears 
repeating: “You are invited to come to seek 
what you like. There should be plenty, as 
there is also sure to be plenty that you do 
not like. 

“In spite of the numerous fine paintings, 
sculptures and prints which appear annually 
in the Sweepstake Show, the Art Institute 
is attacked every year for exhibiting so much 
‘junk.’ Of course there is junk. Democracy in 
any field does not depend upon the absence 
of the worthless, but upon the superior pow- 
er of the worthy. If you believe in democracy, 
come to the opening and add your strength to 
the elbow of the worthy. 

“Democracy seeks for leadership and seldom 
likes it. It was the idea of the artists to elect 
a jury to distribute cash prizes. From a 
panel of nine nominated by the Art Institute, 
the exhibitors elected five jurors to grant 
awards from cash received as entry fees. No 
one ever approves the awards of a jury, but 
the persons named on the ballot have gen- 
erously consented to be sacrificed in order 
to further competition.” 


The following prizes were awarded: Oil— 
first, Countryside by James Roth; second, 
Night by Paul Mannen. Sculpture—nrst, 
Horse by Merle Lozier. Water Color—first, 
Spring Planting by Paulina Everitt; second, 
Skunk by James Fitzgerald. Prints and Draw- 
ings—first, Melancholia by Mildred Welsh: 
second, Lioness by Gertrude Freymann. The 
jury: Luigi Vaiani, Ethlyne Jackson, Laurence 
Sickman, Mrs. Bennett Schneider, and Mrs. 
Minna K. Powell. There were 109 entries by 
70 artists. 





~ 


Sunpay AFTERNOONS AT THE “Met”: The 
Metropolitan Museum has scheduled the fol- 
lowing “Sunday Afternoon” lectures: Dec. 12, 
Modern Wall Treatments, by Eugene Schoen, 
architect: Jan. 16, Modern Floor Coverings, by 
Mr. Schoen; and Jan. 30, Color and Design 
in Mural Painting, by Ernest Peixotto, con- 
sultant on mural painting for the New York 
World’s Fair. Experts who are practitioners 
of the arts on which they speak regularly 
participate in these illustrated lectures. 


Frosty Morning: Ernest Fiene (Harris $500 Prize and Silver Medal) 
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Wyoming Landscape: Aaron Bourop 


Awarded Logan Prize and Art Institute Gold Medal 


Chicago Winners Present a Forlorn America 


AMERICA is a depressing place for artists, 
judging from the paintings that carried off 
the prizes at the 48th Annual Exhibition of 
American Paintings and Sculpture, current 
at the Chicago Art Institute until Jan. 16. 
The most coveted award, the Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank G. Logan Art Institute Medal and $500, 
went to Aaron Bohrod’s desolate view of a 
roadside filling station called Wyoming Land- 
scape. Still bleak and lonely, but with more 
of a frigid brittleness than a murky gloomi- 
ness, is Ernest Fiene’s canvas of tree forms 
in an icy meadow Frosty Morning, which 
captured the Norman Wait Harris Silver 
Medal and a purse of $500. The desolation 
of the canvas is heightened by a dark fore- 
boding sky and a lone fox, curiously watch- 
ing the black birds leaving a tree top. 

The same spirit of forlornness is echoed in 
Joseph Vorst’s Drifters on the Mississippi, 
given the M. V. Kohnstamm prize and $250. 
This canvas deals with a flood disaster in 
which wrecked buildings topped with chickens 
and a pair of white mules drift past. A black 





cat placidly washes her face on a convenient, 
sawed off tree limb. Of a more cheerful mood 
is Lila Copeland’s Railroad Bridge, which was 
given the Norman Wait Harris Bronze Medal 
and $300. 

Boris Anisfield, scenic painter at the Metro- 
politan Opera for 12 years, received the 
Martin B. Cohn Prize and $100 for Studio. 
The $200 prize offered to a Chicago painter 
by the Chicago Artists Annual Ball went to a 
landscape by Robert Lifvendahl, while the 
William M. R. French Memorial Gold Medal, 
established by the Art Institute Alumni As- 
sociation for a work of art by a former Art 
Institute student, was given to The Lute by 
Gladys Rockmore Davis. Honorable mention 
in landscape went to Hendrik Mayer for 
Picnic on the Alleghany, in sculpture to 
Stuart Benson for Head of a Provincial Peas- 
ant, in portrait or figure subject to Paul L. 
Clemens for South Wind, and in architectural 
subject to Nicola Ziroli for House in Solitude. 

As in last year’s show, there is a great 
amount of experimentation going on. The 
younger painters, with a certain bold disdain 
of tradition, are concerned about their own 
personal ideas of how a mood of nature, or a 
group of people should be painted. The tradi- 
tional landscapes have given way to inter- 
pretations of everyday scenes—city streets, the 
corner lunch stands, a chess game, tropical 
natives carrying baskets of fruit, the house- 
wife at her mending, beach parties, old 
abandoned village streets and scenes from the 
dust bowl section. 

Newspaper reports have it that “conser- 
vatism won over modernism,” bringing to 
mind Mrs. Frank Logan’s widely-publicized 
fight for “Sanity in Art.” Mrs. Logan, whose 
late husband was one of the founders of the 
Art Institute, was visibly aroused when 
Doris Lee’s cartoon-like Thanksgiving was 
awarded the Logan prize in 1935. Feeling that 
Americans should drop off a few “isms,” she 
arose to fight the “devastating monster” of 
“distortion in modern art.” 





HitpecarpE Hamitton Snows: An exhibi- 
tion of paintings by Hildegarde Hamilton, ar- 
ranged by Mrs. H. E. Ogden Campbell, is 
being held at the St. Agnes branch of the 
New York Public Library until Dec. 9. 
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Intimate “Signatures” of Great Artists 
In New York and California Exhibits 


Two eExuHisiTions in New York and one in 
California of old master drawings, all running 
more or less concurrently during the first 
part of December, are once again focusing 
the hitherto neglectful attention of Americans 
on the pleasures of this intimate medium. 
The Reinhardt Galleries and the Durlacher 
Brothers in New York, and the Mills College 
Art Gallery of California have all hung ex- 
ceptionally large and impressive shows. 

A group of 62 drawings and water colors 
from the collection of Robert Lebel, art ex- 
pert for the French government and the famed 
auction house Hotel Drouet, forms the Rein- 
hardt exhibition, on view until December 20. 
Since drawings are the most intimate and 
autographic of all art media, and therefore 
a stock-in-trade in any expert’s life, this ex- 
hibition invites a glimpse into the “Bertillon 
files” of art. The display extends from the 
work of a 14th century unknown to some ex- 
tremely well known 20th century names. Ital- 
ian, French and English schools are repre- 
sented. 


Among the drawings of nearly 50 famous 
artists, some, quick sketches, some, finger 
exercises, some, finished productions, it is 
meaningless to apply bald judgments of good, 
better, ‘and best. The appeal of this intimate 
art form is bound to be personal to the spec- 
tator. One of the strongest pencil sketches in 
the Lebel group is a small head by Courbet, 
done with the simplest of lines and values, 
yet haunting in its indefinable realism. One 
of the most remarkable sets of drawings is a 
pair of animal studies by Jean Baptiste Huet 
(French, 1745 - 1825) —thoroughly French, 


quite rococo, and as accomplished a bit of 
surface play in black and white chalk as one 
could desire. For a document on the question 
of Constable’s influence on the French mod- 
erns—a matter raised in another current New 
York exhibition—the pencil study of the 
church in his home town is surprisingly in- 
structive. 


The multiplicity of approaches that are 
fruitful in a group show of drawings place 
this type of exhibition in a class by itself. 
The sharp incisiveness of pen drawing, more 
popular with the Northern than with the Ital- 
ian Renaissance artists, is a commentary on 
the whole course of Europe’s art since the 
Reformation. The progress of style in one 
country is dramatized by the inclusion of, 
for example, a feathery red chalk drawing 
of the frivolity of love, A Young Lady and a 
Guitar Player by Watteau, and then in the 
next century, the arrival of the heroic, classic 
ideal, traced in the academic, stylized and 
cold line of David celebrating the achieve- 
ments of his Greek god, Napoleon, in another 
drawing. 

One of the surprises in the exhibition is 
the pair of French 18th century water colors 
which are called by the French phrase Trompe 
Poeil (Lit.: “fool the eye”). These anonymous 
works look for all the world like modern 
surrealist productions by some artist influ- 
enced possibly by Picasso or Pierre Roy. 
They are painted illusions of various items 
seemingly tied or tacked to the picture: an 
old print, an invitation to an exhibition, a 
conglomeration of things. These pictures, how- 
ever, had no providential ideology to prop 


Head oj a Boy: Gustave Courset (On View at Reinhardt Galleries) 





their prices; they were painted and used sole- 
ly to display the versatility of the artist and 
to sell his services on the basis of results. 
The remaining drawings from the Rebel Col- 
lection represent a galaxy of old master and 
modern names each with its own, individual 
surprise. 

The Durlacher exhibit, lasting until De- 
cember 11, while representing many of the 
same artists, is entirely old master with the 
emphasis more upon the Italian schools. Pre- 
sented frankly as an invitation to the collec- 
tor who has hitherto considered the old mas- 
ter field beyond his purse, the pictures in this 
show are all labeled disarmingly with a price 
at which they may be bought, wrapped up 
and taken home, an incentive, the gallery 
points out, to attract the younger and newer 
collector. 


Commanding outstanding attention at the 
Durlacher display are a group of studies by 
Tintoretto, a Rubens’ Seated Woman, a 
tournament study by Jacques Callot, several 
Tiepolo sketches, and a delightful esquisse- 
esquisse of probably the aspe of St. Peter’s 
by Bernini. Eugenio Lucas, that rather un- 
classified Spaniard who studied with and 
therefore has been overshadowed by Goya, 
is represented by two drawings, strong and 
modern in spirit. The earliest work is a man- 
uscript page, labelled 13th century, English 
or Irish, which looks like the knave of hearts 
but really is John the Baptist. Other works 
run the gamut of sketching with a delight- 
fully warm, inviting study by Tiepolo the 
most seductive. 

The Mills College group runs again 
through the Italian, German, and French 
schools, with 108 old master drawings in all, 
on view until Dec. 12 (and then available at 
the Portland Museum of Art from Dec. 16). 
An illustrated catalogue issued in conjunc- 
tion with the exhibition contains an excep- 
tionally rewarding introduction by Alfred 
Neumeyer, director of the Mills College Gal- 
lery. He begins with a thought borrowed from 
the immortal prince of draughtsmen, Ingres: 
“If I were to hang a sign above my door, I 
would write on it, ecole de dessin (drawing 
school). I know I would raise painters.” He 
concludes with the word of Michelangelo that 
design “is the primary source and soul of all 
kinds of painting and the root of every 
science.” 


The Mills College exhibition, gathered from 
notable private and public collections, brings 
out the point that “When lost in the spon- 
taneous delight of drawing the lesser master 
is often more enchanting than when he works 
in oil or stone.” Thus Mr. Neumeyer cites the 
Visitation by Vasari, loaned by Frank Jewett 
Mather, Jr. Poor Vasari, the worse for his- 
torical estimates, finds, in his California entry, 
an appreciative, enthusiastic response. In his 
foreword Mr. Neumeyer also hails the achieve- 
ment of the Baroque artists using both brush 
and pen, bistre and white wash in combination 
to achieve a “full orchestration of the media 
open to the art.” Its masculine qualities, 
summed up in Schluter’s strong drawing of a 
heroic mask, gives way in the 18th century to 
the addition of delicacy and refinement and 
the discovery of “the art of omission.” 

They are candid glimpses, all the drawings 
in these three exhibitions. Not produced for 
gallery walls, unpretentious, they delight each 
in their own way, the signatures of great men. 





Lapis Turns Cynic: “Years ago,” writes P. 
Lapis Lazuli, less artist than misanthrope, 
“they called it the ‘Ashcan school;’ now it’s 
the dust-bowl school. Ah well! ‘Ashes to ashes, 
dust to dust.’ ” 
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Art Auction Firm 
Split in Shake-Up 


AT THE ANNUAL MEETING of the stockholders 
of the American Art Association-Anderson 
Galleries on Nov. 12, a majority of the ex- 
ecutors of the Cortlandt F. Bishop estate, 
holders of 94% of the stock, appointed a new 
board of directors and the board elected 
Mitchell Kennerley president of the firm. Mil- 
ton B. Logan was elected secretary-treasurer, 
and James N. Rosenberg, attorney and artist, 
was appointed legal adviser. 

Major Hiram H. Parke, president of the 
galleries since 1933, immediately retired from 
the firm, and his action was followed by the 
other officers and various members of the per- 
sonnel severing their connections with the 
company. Among those resigning were Otto 
Bernet, vice-president; Edward W. Keyes, sec- 
retary-treasurer; Arthur Swann, vice-president 
and head of the Book and Print Department; 
William W. Seaman; Anton Rudert; Harry E. 
Russell, Jr.; Louis J. Marion; Leslie A. 
Hyam; and Miss Mary Vandergrift, assistant 
to Mr. Parke. Mr. Parke and Mr. Bernet have 
formed a new organization, the Parke-Bernet 
Galleries at 212, 214 and 216 East 57th Street. 
to manage public sales of art and literary 
property. Those resigning with Mr. Parke 
and Mr. Bernet have joined the new galleries 
to serve in capacities similar to those they 
held with the American Art Association-An- 
derson Galleries. 

The American Art Association-Anderson 
Galleries are owned by the estate of the late 
Cortlandt Field Bishop, who died in 1935. In 
1923 Mr. Bishop bought the American Art 
Association from its founder, Thomas E. 
Kirby. In 1928 he bought from Mr. Kennerley 
the stock of the Anderson Galleries, which 
had been founded in 1900 by John Anderson, 
Jr., and which Mr. Kennerley had owned and 
conducted since 1915. Mr. Kennerley con- 
tinued as president of the Anderson Galleries 
until October, 1929, when the two firms were 
merged into one and R. Milton Mitchell, for- 
merly treasurer of the Anderson Galleries, was 
made president. Mr. Kennerley, in the mean- 
time, retired from active participation in the 
auction field. In 1933, Mr. Parke, who had 
been associated with the American Art As- 
sociation for more than 25 years, was elected 
president following the resignation of Mr. 
Mitchell. 

Vacancies in the American Art Association- 
Anderson Galleries have been filled by Mr. 
Kennerley with appointments of former em- 
ployees of the Anderson Galleries during his 
ownership. The staff of the firm is now com- 
plete and includes as auctioneers, Anthony 
N. Bade and E. Harold Thompson. That busi- 
ness is “going on as usual” at the galleries is 
indicated by the results of the first sale there 
under the new management, the dispersal of 
the library of the late Parke E. Simmonds. 
According to the New York Herald Tribune, 
the attendance at the sale “was so great that 
the auction had to be held in the art sales 
room on the top floor” and the bidders “com- 
peted spiritedly for the choicer items.” An- 
thony N. Bade knocked down the 608 items 
in the Simmonds library for §20,017, the top 
price being $825 for a group of Henry James 
manuscripts, bought by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 

In a statement announcing the establish- 
ment of the Parke-Bernet Galleries, Mr. Parke 
said that his withdrawal and the withdrawal of 
the other officers had been occasioned “by the 
introduction into the organization of certain 
changes of management which are incompat- 
ible with my own ideas.” “The business of 
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Woman at Window: A. S. BayYLInson 


Three More Americans for Metropolitan 


THREE more paintings by American artists 
have entered the Metropolitan Museum, via 
the Hearn Fund. The canvases are Woman at 
Window by A. S. Baylinson, The Creepers 
by Clarence H. Carter, and Haircut by the Sea 
by Waldo Peirce. All three were recently ex- 
hibited in New York galleries and were at 
that time well received by the critics. 

The Baylinson, exhibited last May at the 
Uptown Gallery, is typical in its rich texture 
and organized design of the artist’s work and 
illustrates the use of the light blues and 
pinks usually associated with his latest crea- 
tions. The artist has here ingeniously combined 
in one composition an interior, a portrait, a 
still life and a landscape showing the tall 
apartment houses facing his studio on 74th 
Street. Baylinson, born in Russia 55 years ago, 
studied with Robert Henri and Homer Boss. 
In his outlook upon art, he links the con- 
cepts of realism in representation with mod- 
ernism in form, color and design. Since its 
inception, he has been associated with the 
Society of Independent Artists, serving as its 
secretary for 16 years. 

Waldo Peirce, whose exuberant personality 


the Parke-Bernet Galleries,” he said, “will be 
carried on by the former staff of the Ameri- 
can Art Association—on the same high prin- 
ciples which characterized the management of 
the founders of the latter company and which 
dominated the business under my predecessors, 
the late Thomas E. Kirby and his son, G. T. 
Kirby. My associates and I have maintained 
these standards during our entire business 
careers. The presence in the Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries of the old personnel assures the con- 
tinuance of the effectiveness, high standard 
and integrity of our sales.” 


has made him one of the most colorful char- 
acters in the arts today, exhibited the Metro- 
politan’s new picture in September in his 
Six Year Retrospective show at the Midtown 
Galleries. The twin sons of the artist are 
portrayed with their mother in the canvas, 
which shows one receiving a maternal haircut 
while the other lends a helping hand. Only 
Peirce would have thought to place this pro- 
ceeding on a seashore. The artist is 53, and 
painted for several years in Paris before 
settling in Maine. 

Clarence H. Carter, now 33, won recognition 
early, when, as a student at the Cleveland Art 
School, he had four of his paintings bought 
by the Cleveland Museum. With the proceeds 
Carter spent a year studying in Europe under 
Hans Hofmann. The Creepers shows a silo in 
a western landscape, with the green vines 
making an attractive pattern against the sur- 
face of the white structure. It was bought 
from the Ferargil Galleries after being in- 
cluded last summer in the Second National 
Exhibition of American Painting at Rocke- 
feller Center. Carter has been concentrating 
on mural painting lately, having completed 
several panels for the Cleveland Auditorium 
and two Ohio postoffices. His acceptance in 
New York includes paintings in the permanent 
collections of the Brooklyn and the Whitney 
museums. 





Kincman Wins Oakcanp Honor: By vote 
of artists who visited the Oakland Art Gal- 
lery’s water color annual, Dong Kingman, 
Chinese artist of San Francisco, has been 
awarded first prize, which means that he will 
be guest of honor for the 1938 annual. King- 
man’s exhibit, Picture No. 101, was reproduced 
in the Noy. Ist issue of THe Art Dicesrt. 
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Girl With Veil: Henry E. ScHNACKENBERG 


Henry Schnakenberg Holds ‘One-Man Annual’ 


Henry SCHNAKENBERG, American realist, is 
making his annual appearance at the Kraus- 
haar Galleries, New York, with a selection of 
recent summer-green landscapes and figure 
subjects. As revealed in this show, which runs 
until Dec. 4, Schnakenberg divides his time 
lately between painting water falls and 
quarries, and lovely young girls in coquettish 
hats and veils, retaining always his sane, in- 
tellectual approach. 

Reasonableness is the keynote of all 
Schnakenberg’s painting, writes Henry Mc- 
Bride, critic of the New York Sun: “He 
is the exponent of the hearty, out-door, sane 
school of painting, and he ought logically to 
have a large following, for there are more 
people who profess to love the hearty, out- 
door, sane school of art than any other.” 


The artist has been going gratifyingly ahead 
in the last year or two, remarked Edward 
Alden Jewell in the New York Times. “The 
work is, as before, always quiet and ‘intel- 
lectual’ and somewhat detached, yet the sense 
of actuality, above all the sense of an artist 
having been, in his own fashion, moved by an 
experience recorded, is there. Schnakenberg 
paints, at all times, with taste and great care.” 
Carlyle Burrows of the New York Herald 
Tribune wrote: “Several portraits emphasize 
his sound realistic qualities as a painter. The 
landscapes, Edgewater and Quarry, however, 
bring out Schnakenberg’s best qualities, with 
subtle atmospheric interpretation softening the 
realistic patterns. Several of the paintings sug- 
gest early work, in their resemblance to a 
familiar scholastic formula.” 





Portraits by Czedekowski 

Portraits of nearly 30 prominent European 
and Americans and their children, together 
with several subject paintings by the Polish 
portraitist, Boleslaw Jan Czedekowski, are 
currently being show at the Metropolitan- 
Reynolds Gallery, New York. Keeping gen- 
erally to the “grand tradition” of portrait 
painting—large, graceful and imposing—the 
oils have a surface animation in the palette 
and brushwork that makes a compromise with 
the more insistent features of modernism 
without, however, disturbing their basically 
academic. form. 

In the subject pictures the artist leans to 
the comforts of the optical life, with large 
canvases peopled mostly with femininity. 
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A Wiltz for Whitney - 

The Whitney Museum has purchased Fire- 
men’s Hall by the late Arnold Wiltz from his 
memorial exhibition recently held at the Karl 
Freund galleries, New York. At the same 
time the museum also acquired one of Wiltz’s 
lithographs, Church, and two of his wood en- 
gravings, Rocks and Clouds and Spillway. 


Wiltz, who died last March after a short 
illness, was born in Berlin in 1889. He came 
to this country in 1914 and studied at the 
National Academy, while working at various 
trades to support himself. For the last 14 
years of his life he lived among the artists of 
Woodstock. His work is represented in the 
Cincinnati Museum, the Newark Museum and 
the Phillips Memorial Gallery in Washington. 


= J 
Philip de Laszlo 


Puitip pve Laszto, painter of kings. and 
presidents and leaders in the world of wealth, 
died at the age of 68 at his home in Hamp- 
stead, England, on Nov. 22. De Laszlo, who 
became a naturalized British subject in 1914, 
died without knowing that he had received his 
native Hungary’s Covinus Badge, its highest 
artistic award. When the telegram was re- 
ceived announcing the award and expressing 
hopes for his recovery, de Laszlo was too ill 
to be told. He died highly esteemed in his 
adopted land, the bitter memory of his intern- 
ment as a “dangerous alien” in 1917 forgotten 
as a case of “war nerves.” 

The beginnings of the famed Hungarian- 
British painter who rose to the position of 
“the most fashionable portrait painter” of 
this century were humble. The son of poor 
parents who opposed his desire to paint, he 
quit school at the age of ten and started earn- 
ing small amounts in a scene painter’s studio, 
where he made scale models and primed can- 
vases. From there he turned to painting porce- 
lain and tinting photographs to earn enough 
to attend the Industrial Art School in Buda- 
pest. Then he studied for a while in Munich 
before moving on to Paris to paint his way 
through l’Academie Julian in Paris. Fame 
came quickly and when he was 24 he was 
summoned to court to paint the late Ferdi- 
nand of Bulgaria. In 1912 he was made a 
noble with hereditary title by Emperor Franz 
Josef of Austria-Hungary, whose portrait he 
painted. With the title came more commis- 
sions to paint the crowned heads of Europe. 

Critics vary as to the greatness of de Laszlo’s 
talent. Some say that he had a rare insight 
into character and a gift for seizing char- 
acteristic attitudes. On the other hand, one 
critic on the London Times wrote that de 
Laszlo’s latest portraits are not “so much a 
collection of real people as of people giving 
brilliant impersonations of themselves in ap- 
propriate attitudes and with appropriate ges- 
tures.” De Laszlo died without finishing the 
portrait of King George V which he began re- 
cently for the Royal Veterinary College. 

In 1909 the artist was invited by the Italian 
Government to paint his self portrait for the 
Uffizi Palace in Florence, where hang the 
likenesses of many of the world’s greatest 
artists, caught by their own brushes. 

In recent years de Laszlo held numerous 
exhibitions in New York, and American Presi- 
dents took the places of European Kings. In 
rapid succession he painted portraits of Presi- 
dents Wilson, Harding, Coolidge and Hoover. 
His portrait of Mrs. Coolidge, once in the 
White House, now hangs at the University of 
Vermont. Other prominent American sitters 
were Andrew W. Mellon, General Pershing, 
Walter Hines Page, Charles E. Hughes, Frank 
B. Kellogg, Miss Anne Morgan, Mrs. James 
B. Duke, Elihu Root, Mrs. Ogden Mills, Mrs. 
Jesse Isidor Straus, and Adolph S. Ochs. 





Juanita Mitten Remempers: Each year since 
the death of her father, Joaquin Miller, “poet 
of the Sierra,” Juanita Miller observes the 
anniversary of his birth at her home in Oak- 
land, Calif., with some creative production. 
Every year since 1913 she has either read a 
poem she wrote or produced one of her own 
dramas. This year, according to the Oakland 
Tribune, “the inspiration for her birthday 
party remembrance came as she weeded her 
garden and found a clay-like soil outcropping. 
‘I will model Daddy as I remember him,’ 
Juanita thought.” This she did, making a 
miniature statue of the poet astride his fav- 
orite horse, Black Warrior. She plans to have 
it cast in bronze as a book end. 
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Distributed by Lot 


Tue 119 LAY MEMBERS, who annually con- 
tribute $350 a year to the Grand Central Gal- 
leries, New York, have held their annual 
drawing in which they select by lot a work of 
art contributed in turn by the artist-members. 
Most of the selections this year were for com- 
missioned portraits by a favorite artist. Stanley 
A. Sweet, president of Sweet-Orr & Co., 
was the first in drawing and chose a portrait 
to be painted by Raymond R. R. Neilson, who 
exhibited Man in Riding Habit. The second 
member to have his name picked from the large 
glass bowl was J. J. Haverty, who selected 
John C. Johansen as the artist to paint his 
picture. 


Third choice went to H. E. Ellsworth, and 
his selection was Hovsep Pushman’s A Hymn 
to Peace. A portrait to be painted by Howard 
Chandler Christy was chosen by Mrs. Sarah 
McCray Candler. Next in line were William 
Callan, who selected Albert Herter as a 
portrait painter; Soloman Wright, Jr., whose 
selection was a Charles H. Davis landscape; 
Herbert Johnson, Jr., who chose Nicolai 
Fechin’s Palm Canyon; Mrs. Willard A. 
Kiggins, whose choice was New England by 
Percival Rousseau; and Hollis Baker, who 
selected The Valley by Cullen Yates. Charles 
R. Patterson’s American Bark-Aquidneck was 
picked by Ernest E. Quantrell, and Frederick 
Waugh’s Tossing Surf was the choice of W. 
H. Klauer. The names were read by Peggy 
Woods, prominent actress. 

All the paintings and sculpture given by 
the artists have been on exhibition since sum- 
mer. During the interim the lay members 
visited the galleries, leaving a memoranda of 
their choices. In his short opening talk, Erwin 
S. Barrie, director of the galleries, mentioned 
that “his group” was neither too conservative 
nor modernistic. “We think the wave of ex- 
treme modernistic art that has swept the 
country has been the vehicle for incompetency, 
sensationalism and abnormality,” added Mr. 
Barrie. “Some good things have come from it, 
but usually it has been the refuge of an artist 
who is not an artist. Nor do we believe that 
politics or propaganda has any place in art. 
Tt is easy to get publicity through those 
channels, but it seems wiser to steer away 
from them.” 





Artmart GALLERY OPpeENs: Specializing only 
in art works priced under $50, the Artmart 
Gallery will open Dec. 4 at 412 Sixth Avenue, 
to add to the bevy of active art galleries in 
the vicinity of Eighth Street, a district that 
is becoming a busy center for art establish- 
ments. The Artmart, as with several other gal- 
leries in the district, is operating as a non- 
profit venture, seeking to widen the market 
for contemporary art. 





Contest For Stace Mopets: A cash prize 
contest for stage models, open to all designers, 
is being conducted this year by the Phila- 
delphia Art Alliance. The contest closes March 
12 and will be judged by a jury of prominent 
theatrical people for a first prize of $50, 
second, $25, third, $15. Information will be 
furnished upon request to the Philadelphia 
Art Alliance, 251 South 18th Street. 





A Ciass in Cuinese Paintinc: A studio 
class in Chinese painting is to be conducted 
by Miss Yee Ching Chih, professor of Chinese 
Painting at Shanghai Art College, while on 
her visit to America. At the Chinese Art 
Club, 175 Canal Street, New York, evening 
classes will be held three times a week. 
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Sandra in a Pink Slip: DorotHy VaRIAN 


“Autobiographical” Art of Dorothy Varian 


WoMEN EXHIBITORS have started off the 
winter season of the Downtown Galleries, 
New York, with authoritative grace. Now 
that the O’Keeffe show has closed, Dorothy 
Varian, Woodstock artist, is showing a selec- 
tion of 15 oils until Dec. 11. Following the 
annual Christmas show, which takes over the 
galleries at that time, still another woman, 
Isabella Howland, comes forth to show her 
work—character studies in sculpture of her 
fellow artists and others. 

Since her last exhibition in 1932, Miss 
Varian has refrained from exhibiting and has 
been working quietly in her rural home in 
New York State. All of the pictures on view, 


eight figure subjects and seven landscapes, 
still lifes and flower studies, were done dur- 
ing the last three years. The artist’s new in- 
terest in figure composition brings a note of 
pleasing contrast to her familiar landscapes. 

In the five year lapse between exhibitions, 
it may be noted that Miss Varian’s composi- 
tion has become simplified, the palette more 
subtle, and that there is an added sureness 
to her drawing. It has been said that Miss 
Varian’s paintings are autobiographical, that 
her own spirit is reflected in the pigment. 
She identifies herself so personally with what 
she is painting that each picture takes on a 
human quality. 





Pays Tribute to Baum 


The portrait of Walter Emerson Baum, 
Philadelphia artist and critic, which was 
painted as a‘demonstration by Cecare Ricciar- 
di at a recent meeting of the Lehigh Art Alli- 
ance, has been purchased for the Allentown 
Art Museum by the Alliance. The purchase 
was made in recognition of Mr. Baum’s ef- 
forts to promote art in the Lehigh Valley. 
Mr. Baum, founder of the Baum Art School, 
is also one of the founders of the Alliance and 
one of the men responsible for the establish- 
ment of the Allentown Art Museum. 


After finishing the sketch of Baum, Ric- 
ciardi, Philadelphia portrait painter, discussed 
the colors he had used and explained his 
technique. Ricciardi, a native of Italy, was 
graduated from the Graphic Sketch Club and 
studied at the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts. 


Child Portraits 


A theme exhibition of child portraits by 
noted artists from the time of Frans Hals is 
current at the Arden Galleries, New York, a 
benefit for the Greenwich House Musical 
School. 

The paintings, many of them from famous 
private collections, include: Catherine, Daugh- 
ter of Lord Thurlow by Romney; Fisher Boys 
by Frans Hals; The Piano Exercise by Renoir; 
Sisters by Arthur B. Davies; Sister by John 
Singer Sargent; Girl in Pink by Amadeo 
Modigliani; Rosemary by F. Luis Mora; Head 
of a Child by Mary Cassatt; Baby Jean Hold- 
ing Dog by George Bellows; Sons by Leopold 
Seyffert; Boy in Blue by George Luks; and 
Polly Rosen by Eugene Speicher. 

Sculpture by Paul Manship, Wheeler Wil- 
liams, Waylande Gregory and Malvina Hoff- 
man is also being shown. 


ll 








On the River: SuzANNE EISENDIECK 


Dainty Femininity in Eisendieck Exhibit 


ANOTHER HAUNTING CHARACTER, like John 
Carroll’s long-lashed heroine or Edzard’s ex- 
quisite bit of feathered femininity, steals into 
the paintings and pastels of Suzanne Eisen- 
dieck, on view at the Marie Harriman Gal- 
leries, New York, until Dec. 14. This little 
maid with her retousse nose and long, provo- 
cative upper lip looks luminously from under 
frivolous hats—glancing sideways or looking 
candidly from the canvas. Sometimes she is 
accompanied by her sister or another wistfully 
girlish companion. 

Like Edzard, whose exhibition of a similar 
type won the approval of the New York art 
world last season, Miss Eisendieck also dresses 
her lovely ladies in the fashions of the past 
century. Her dainty world of imagination re- 
flects the decor of the second French Em- 
pire and the early days of the Third French 
Republic. But apart from its association Miss 
Eisendieck has created a definite feminine 
type of her own. These works are so imbued 
with the artist's own personality and quaint 
appearance that they might even be called 
a series of self-portraits. 


Miss Eisendieck, German born, became in- 
terested in art during her early girlhood. At 
the age of 17 she attended the State Academy 
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of Art in Berlin for two years. While there 
she exhibited in a group collection of 1,500 
paintings of which nine were sold, three of 
them being her canvases. Six months later 
she had a successful show in Berlin, which 
enabled her to go to Paris. Besides exhibiting 
in the French capital, Miss Eisendieck has 
had two shows at the Leicester Galleries in 


London. 





Not “Qualified”’ 


The mild controversy over the thirteen 
murals which Domenico Mortellito painted 
under a Treasury Department commission for 
the lobby of the Port Chester (N. Y.) Post- 
office ended when a committee, appointed by 
the Kiwanis, Rotary and Lions Clubs of the 
town, agreed it was not qualified to judge a 
work of art. The attacks on the murals had 
been directed at the aftist’s accuracy in the 
portrayal of some of the figures. 

Dr. Samuel S. Siker, of the Kiwanis Club, 
summed up: “The committee feels the murals 
are a matter for individual judgment and not 
for the club as a whole to pass opinion on.” 
To this Robert McKeever, president of the 
club, added: “In other words, it’s none of our 
collective business.” 


PAINTINGS AND 
WORKS OF ART 


19 East 64th Street 
New York City 


Hearst Takes a Loss 


Wittiam Ranpotpy Hearst's collection of 
old English silver, which once adorned his 
castle at Glamorgan in Wales, went under 
the hammer at Sotheby’s in London Noy. 17— 
and brought but a fraction of the original 
cost to the American publisher. The 83 items 
realized £22,000, whereas only 32 of them 
cost £25,000 when acquired by Mr. Hearst’s 
agents in London auction rooms in 1929, 1930 
and 1931. 

Experts, according to the New York Times, 
considered today’s prices fairly good in view 
of the unusually high bids offered by Hearst 
agents when they were the most prominent 
buyers in London salesrooms. 

The highest price at the Sotheby auction 
was brought by a pair of James II two-handled 
cups and covers, purchased by Lumley, a 
London dealer, for £2,650. In 1931 the cups 
were worth £3,038. A pair of James I candle- 
sticks was purchased by another English 
dealer, Mallett, for £650, a fairly good price 
at $150 an ounce. An Elizabethan tazza, which 
Hearst agents bought in 1929 for £1,344, was 
purchased privately for only £450. An Eliza- 
bethan silver-gilt cup and saucer, designed by 
Simon Brooke in 1585 and worth £3,275 of 
Hearst money in 1930, found a new owner for 
only £500. The London Goldsmiths and Silver- 
smiths Company bought for £950 a James II 
porringer which had cost Mr. Hearst £1,689 
in 1929. 

The one real exception to the trend of the 
auction was the sale of a silver-gilt Eliza- 
bethan tazza which brought £1,750. Mr. Hearst 
had purchased this saucer-shaped bowl, elab- 
orately engraved with arabesque figures, for 
£1,704 only last year. 





Uncle Sam Settles 


Latest reports are that the feud between the 
Treasury Department and Rockwell Kent has 
been settled “out of court” and in favor of 
the artist. 

The Treasury has made its final payment of 
$1,050 to Kent after deciding not to deduct 
the cost of obliterating the “call” for Puerto 
Rican independence which the artist included 
in one of his Post Office Department murals. 
After the “call,” written in an obscure Eskimo 
dialect, had been translated the Department 
decided to have another artist remove the 
revolutionary message and take the cost out 
of Kent’s $1,950 commission. Upon re-examin- 
ation, according to the San Francisco News, 
it was found that the cost was negligible and 
therefore decided it would be best to pay the 
original bill in full and thus avoid “possible 
complications,” namely a suit threatened by 
the artist. 

Ranking members of the Pyerto Rico senate, 
however, have added new “complications,” 
terming, according to Transradio, Kent’s cur- 
rent visit there an “insult to the island.” 





Newserry’s “Cycie” Broken: Lane K. 
Newberry’s painting Galena from President 
Grant's Home has been acquired for the 
Dickerson art gallery at Frances Shimer 
Junior College, Mt. Carroll, Ill. This is the 
first of Newberry’s series of historical spots in 
Illinois to be separated from the group. The 
artist heretofore declined to break the cycle, 
which has been widely exhibited. 


~~ TS 





Rupy VALLee, CoL_tector: Among the pur- 
chasers at Rolf Armstrong’s recent show at 
the Tennant Galleries, Los Angeles, was Rudy 
Vallee. Two pastels of girls—one brunette, 
one red-headed—were acquired. 


The Art Digest 
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La Bennett’s Aura? 


Witty Pocany, who has in recent years 
been painting Hollywood aristocracy and near- 
aristocracy, is having “likeness” trouble, that 
nightmare of ali fashionable portrait painters. 
Pogany has taken his case to court and is 
suing Constance Bennett, the sitter, for $3,500 
because she will not accept his conception of 
her physical characteristics. Miss Bennett says 
the picture does not look like her; that it 
may “contain her soul, her spirit,-even her 
aura, but definitely doesn’t show her eyes, 
mouth or even her hands.” 


The feud, writes Herman Reuter of the 
Hollywood Citizen News, may easily develop 
into a cause celebre. When the actress’ studio 
invited Mr. Reuter to act as referee and “en- 
gage in that naive activity which is technically 
know as sticking your neck out,” the critic 
declined “to protrude his cervical vertebrae.” 

“Having gazed,” says Mr. Reuter, “in the 
course of an uncheckered career, upon some 
thousands of oil paintings and expressed more 
or less brash opinions thereon, I am to say 
what I think of the one that Pogany did of 
Miss Bennett. I could say, as I probably 
would, if I saw the picture in an exhibition, 
that it is a highly engaging performance in 
the matter of pictorial conception, line, mass, 
color, and such like. But when it comes to 
that likeness business I become cautious. 

“However, I should confide, strictly sub 
rosa, that I am utterly unqualified to say 
whether the portrait is a likeness. I attend 
motion picture performances only at rare in- 
tervals and hence have been unable to form in 
my mind’s eye a conception of what Miss 
Bennett actually looks like. Besides my eye- 
sight isn’t as good as it once was. Of course, 
it is true that a comparison of photographic 
studies of the actress with the portrait might 
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Constance Bennett: Witty Pocany 


lead one to—. But we'll just let that pass.” 

These clashes between portraitist and sitter 
are as old as painting itself. It all boils down, 
comments Mr. Reuter, “to this: one person 
likes rutabagas (Brassica naprobrassica) and 
another doesn’t.” 

Pogany charges that the changes Miss Ben- 
nett sought to have him make would have im- 
peached his artistic integrity. 

Miss Bennett states the case for the de- 
fense: “I don’t see why I should sponsor Mr. 
Pogany’s idea of a good portrait of me when 
my idea was a portrait of myself. While I’m 
sure I'm not the easiest subject in the world 
for an artist, still and all, when you sit for a 
portrait you would like to see some resem- 
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Studio “Still” of Constance Bennett 


blance to yourself, wouldn’t you? I wouldn’t 
accept this painting as a gift because it is in 
no sense satisfactory to me and in my opinion, 
you don’t have to be an art critic to know that 
this canvas is definitely not one which I had 
a right to expect from a man who is the 
artist Pogany is supposed to be.” 





Los AnceLes Necro ANNUAL: The Los 


Angeles Negro Art Association held its first 
annual exhibition during November at the 
Stendahl Galleries. Prizes were donated by 
Evangeline Stowowski, Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
C. Arensberg, Richard Day, Franchot Tone, 
William Grant Still, Mrs. L. M. Maitland, and 
Merle Armitage. 








Home Again: Witiiam H. Sincer, Jr. 


Singer, Who Paints Nature at Peace 


Respite from the almost constant warring 
of man with nature and man with man may 
be had among the recent paintings of William 
H. Singer, Jr., now on view at the Frans 
Buffa Galleries in New York. Almost a theme 
exhibition, stressing Norwegian winter in a 
variety of moods, these pictures are from the 
brush of a man who frankly searches for 
beauty in a nature at peace, an artist whose 
technique is ideal to his appointed task. Stem- 
ming from the “jeweled palette” of the Im- 
pressionist tradition, Singer with but a subtle 
change of tone places his accents, builds his 
masses or throws into perspective some stal- 
wart tree standing in lonely grandeur beneath 
a blanket of quietly falling snow. In none of 
the exhibits does a human figure intrude. 
Colors range through greens, blues, greys and 
roses, but always in pastel tones. 


It was 33 years ago that Norway became 
the chosen land of William H. Singer, Jr., 
son of a Pittsburgh steel mill owner who 
turned at the age of 32 from the making of 
steel to the pursuit of beauty, won his first 
international recognition at the 1900 Carne- 
gie, and has since seen his pictures acquired 
by 21 museums here and abroad. Character- 
istic of the artist’s sincerity is that after ten 
years of painting Norway he sensed that his 
renditions were not quite true to their subject 
and endeavored to call back and destroy all 


JOHN LEVY GALLERIES, 


these earlier paintings. In 1928 he thus de- 
stroyed 146 canvases. 

Camille Mauclair, famous French critic, 
spent many hours viewing Singer's retro- 
spective exhibition of oils and pastels in Paris 
and now from his pen has come an apprecia- 
tive monograph on the artist. “All art,” writes 
Mauclair, “insensibly leads to poetry and all 
poetry becomes music, while music itself is 
an act of faith, a confession of belief, what- 
ever its form may be. In this way Singer has 
been led by his painting to compose songs 
on canvas. His paintings are mute, but they 
are music nevertheless and in looking at them, 
we at once think of a symphony which could 
express the soul of the canvas. We may also 
call Singer’s canvases poems of space.” 

Again, writing of Singer’s mastery of snow, 
Mauclair recalls the well-known story of 
Meissonier, who wanted to paint Napoleon 
during the winter of 1814, marching sadly 
over the snow-covered plains of Russia, but 
could not wait for winter to come to France: 
“He ordered sacks of plaster which he spread 
down in his garden and then posed his models 
on this plaster. In his finished painting, both 
men and horses look as if they were marching 
over plaster and not snow, while the ground 
is as false in value as the sky. Alas, the same 
thing may be said of most of the painters 
who exhibit snow scenes in the salons.” 


INC. 


EXHIBITION or PAINTINGS anp DRAWINGS 


GRIGORY GLUCKMANN 


November 29th 


December 18th 
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Landmarks of “291” 


THE TROPHIES of an art war, probably the 
greatest that was ever waged in America, are 
represented in the canvases, prints, photo- 
graphs, and other items placed on exhibition 
by Alfred Steiglitz at his “An American 
Place,” New York, until Dec. 27. “Beginnings 
and Landmarks: ‘291’” is the official name of 
the exhibition, referring to the battle for 
modernism waged by Steiglitz and his brave 
coterie of artists and writers at the famous 
gallery at 291 Fifth Avenue during the years 
preceding the war. The gallery was originally 
known as the “Photo-Secession Gallery” with 
its prime interest in promoting photography, 
Stieglitz’ first love, to the status equal with 
all the arts. In the present exhibition are 
nearly 100 catalogued items dating from those 
confortable, smug years when Stieglitz, ever 
the prophet that he remains today, was one 
without great honor in his own land. 


It was in 1908 that the ardent pioneer held 
an exhibition of Rodin drawings that 
amounted to the first glimpse at modernism 
New York ever had. Three months later came 
another shock, an exhibition, the first any- 
where, of Matisse drawings. A year later 
Marin was presented and then in rapid suc- 
cession the following, all of them shown for 
the first time to a New York audience: Tou- 
louse-Lautrec (1909); Rousseau (1910); Cé- 
zanne (1910, 1911); Picasso (1911, 1914); 
Brancusi (1914); Picabia (1913, 1915); 
Braque (1914); Elie Nadleman (1915); Ar- 
thur Dove (1912); Georgia O’Keeffe (1916) 
African sculpture (1914); pictorial work by 
children (1912). 


Since the closing of “291” Steiglitz has ex- 
hibited only American art and artists in his 
later activity at the Intimate Gallery and in 
his present establishment, An American Place. 
Having introduced the spirit of modernism by 
showing its pioneers, he now shows only those 
Americans who he believes caught its spark. 


It has been a principle with Steiglitz that 
there is no such thing as a “major” and 
“minor” division of the art media. He believes 
that an artist can produce as equally fine 
work in whatever medium he chooses to work. 
Many of the early photographs, produced un- 
der the first pangs of an art rather than com- 
mercial consciousness, have the qualities of 
etchings, lithographs and aquatints. 

A section of the exhibit is devoted to a dis- 
play of Camera Work, the publication of “291” 
and other Steiglitz galleries between the years 
1902-17. Other work includes the early pic- 
tures of all the artists now handled by An 
American Place. 


One lone Oriental, long dead and recognized 
handsomely in his own day in the Orient but 
a part in the battle for modernism in early 
New York, hangs with the company of re- 
bellious Occidentals. He is Utamaro, famed 
master of the Japanese Uke-oye School, repre- 
sented by a single woodcut. 





Cuicaco Socrety’s ANNUAL: The Chicago 
Society of Artists will hold its annual mem- 
bership exhibition of oils and sculpture from 
December 3 to 18,. at 316 North Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. Winners of medals and honor- 
able mentions will be announced the opening 
night. This society is the oldest art organiza- 
tion in Chicago, having been founded in 1888. 





INDIANA IN THE Fatt: W. T. Turman, who 
has been “very busy trying to record what 
Autumn does to our Indiana landscape,” an- 
nounces an exhibition of 40 canvases at the 
Terre Haute Public Library until Dec. 15. 
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Cherchez la Femme! 


Tuomas Eakins’ painting of Clara, which 
was presented to the Louvre by the Pennsy]l- 
vania Museum in 1932 but never hung, has 
disappeared “in mysterious circumstances,” ac- 
cording to the New York Sun. The Sun’s at- 
tention was drawn to the mystery when two 
readers who visited Paris last summer com- 
plained that they had been unable to find the 
painting. 

William Bird, in a special dispatch to the 
paper, reports that inquiry at the curator’s 
office in the Louvre brought forth the informa- 
tion that the Eakins had been turned over 
in April, 1933, to the Jeu de Paume Museum, 
a branch of the Louvre. It has since been 
learned, writes Mr. Bird, that “there is no 
record on the books of the Jeu de Paume 
of the canvas having been received. What is 
more remarkable is that, according to the 
Louvre’s records, it was one of ten paintings 
sent in one lot to the Jeu de Paume. The nine 
others have been accounted for. 


“Searches have been made in the immense 
store rooms of the Louvre, but no trace can 
be found of the Eakins masterpiece. The 
theory of the Louvre is that the Jeu de 
Paume mislaid it. The theory at the Jeu de 
Paume is that the Louvre sent it to some 
provincial museum by mistake. The sugges- 
tion that the painting may have been stolen 
finds no favor with the authorities here. Noth- 
ing of the sort has happened, they say, since 
the daring theft of the Mona Lisa just before 
the war, and the system of checks is so rigid 
that the theft of a picture is considered al- 
most impossible.” 

Clara, since rechristened on the Louvre rec- 
ords Portrait of a Woman in a Low Necked 
Dress, graced the 15th March, 1932, cover of 
Tue Art Dicest illustrating the announce- 
ment of the acceptance by the Louvre for 
its “permanent collection.” At that time the 
report was that the Eakins would hang in 
the same gallery with Whistler’s Mother, long 
the exemplar of American painting in Paris. 
The gift to France was made with the con- 
sent of the artist’s widow, and was termed 
a fitting climax to the career of an artist who, 
at his death in 1916, was little known and 
less appreciated. 

Tue Art Dicest, at that time, said in part: 
“M. Henri Verne, director of the Louvre, in 
a letter to Fiske Kimball, director of the 
Pennsylvania Museum, announcing the ac- 
ceptance of the gift, wrote appreciatively of 
the honest individuality of Eakins. Museum 
officials feel that this action of the Louvre, 
while confirming Eakins as a foremost Ameri- 
can artist, also is a distinct recognition of 
the importance, from the world viewpoint, of 
American artistic creation. It offers a sharp 
contrast with the action of the Tate Gallery 
in London in refusing the two paintings by 
Arthur B. Davies bequeathed to it by the 
late Lizzie Bliss.” 

Painted in 1905, Clara was one of 36 exam- 
ples presented to the Pennsylvania Museum 
in 1930 by Mrs. Eakins and Miss Mary Adeline 
Williams. Eakins’ rise may be noted by the 
fact that, including Clara, eight paintings out 
of thirteen shown at the Babcock Galleries 
in 1927 have since found homes in prominent 
museums. 





DELPHIC STUDIOS 


ALEXANDER STOLLER 
SCULPTURE 


ARTHUR ARONSON 
PAINTINGS 
Ethel M. Burton—Watercolors 
Gordon Lippincott—Photographs of Mexico 


44 WEST 56th STREET, NEW YORK 
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Sword Fisherman: Gorpon GRANT 


Gordon Grant in Oil and Water Color 


Two Exuipitions of recent work by Gor- 
don Grant, “brewer of brine,” are being held 
at the two separate establishments of the 
Grand Central Galleries, New York. At the 
Fifth Avenue building is a collection of oils, 
on view to Dec. 11, entitled “Ships at Sea,” 
while a water color show, called “Along 
Shore,” is current through December at the 
Terminal Galleries. Thus broadly dividing his 
major and minor media with subject mat- 
ter, the artist indicates wherein he believes 
lie, on the one hand the lasting, the eternal, 
and, on the other hand, the transient and 
more spontaneous worlds. 

Limited closely in subject matter and even 
repeating the general composition, Grant’s oil 
paintings of ships at sea have an air of 
authenticity that invites close inspection of 
any able bodied seaman. The veracity of de- 
tail goes further than to equipment and ex- 
tends even to the mood of the sky and sea. 


The artist knows exactly how much to reef 
his white sails to match the stir of an ap- 
proaching squall and he knows the largorous, 
billowed appearance of a schooner in the dol- 
drums. 

The modern realists who would probably 
demand a “dirty British coaster in a mad 
March sea” as the more authentic up-to-date 
Atlantic scene, cannot quarrel with the at- 
mosphere, the buoyant appearances in a Grant 
painting. On the sea a whole new set of 
physical laws operates; significent form—a 
Cézanne apple—might very quickly sink out 
of sight in the treacherous deep. 

In his water colors Grant achieves a greater 
freedom of composition and subject matter. 
With a thoroughly salty zest he dramatizes 
the everyday life of the fishermen of Glou- 
cester and other snug New England harbors; 
he paints as one of them himself with a 
wetted index finger held to the wind. 





McCouch After Five Years 


The somber softness of Gordon Mallet Mc- 
Couch’s canvases are being shown again at 
the Montross Gallery, New York, after a five 
year lapse. This large display of 42 pictures, 
on view until Dec. 11, consists of landscapes 
of Spain, Italy, Switzerland, and the skyline 
of New York. Like Utrillo he ‘finds his sub- 
jects along lonely streets, flanked with stucco- 
like houses. Canvases like the Rainy Day, 
however, are somehow more reminiscent of 
the smaller towns of Arizona or Nevada. 

In his European scenes, McCouch dots the 
sky with large, swooping birds, while in his 
recent interpretations of the harbor of New 
York he places airplanes above the skyscrap- 














MARIE HARRIMAN GALLERY 


PAINTINGS AND PASTELS 


SUZANNE EISENDIECK 


November 29 - December 14 


63 EAST 57TH STREET » NEW YORK 


er tops. One or two canvases are of shadowy 
cafe interiors filled with listless people. An- 
other picture captures the effect of the lower 
part of the Brooklyn Bridge at night. 


Detroit Curator Vacancy: An open com- 
petitive examination will be held in Decem- 
ber by the Detroit Civil Service Commission 
for an assistant art curator at the Detroit In- 
stitute of Arts. The starting salary is $2,640 
and the examination will be held in key 
cities throughout the United States. Duties 
are “to assist in the curatorial activities in the 
field of European art.” For complete informa- 
tion address: Detroit Civil Service Commis- 
sion, 735 Randolph Street. 
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CONTEMPORARY 


ARTS 38 West 57th St., N. Y. 


“PAINTINGS FOR THE 
$5.00 to $50.00 
CHRISTMAS BUDGET” 
thru December 
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Oxvp Masters or ALL ScHOOLS 
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SPECIAL EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS 


Gordon Mallet McCouch 
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HU TCHINSON 
MIDTOWN GALLERIES 


A. D. GRUSKIN, Director 
605 Madison Ave. (Bet. 57 & 58 Sts.), N. Y. 


Paintings and Original 
Wood Engravings in Color 


HENRY BLOCK 


NOV. 29 thru DEC. 11 


MORTON GALLERIES 


130 WEST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 


FRENCH - CANADIAN 
PRIMITIVES 


Nov. 30 - Dec. 24 


EAST RIVER 
G 


ALLER Y 358 EAST 57th ST. 


WATERCOLORS BY 


WALTER EMERSON BAUM 


until December 11th 


TRICKER GALLERIES 
19 W. 57 NEW YORK 
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PoLycHROMED Woop STATUETTE OF Kuan Yin, T’anc (Leeds Sale) 


Rare Books Feature American Art Auctions 


RarE Books, fine library editions and an- 
tique furnishings feature the auction sched- 
ule of the American Art Association-Anderson 
Galleries during the first two weeks of De- 
cember. Americana from the library of the 
late Joseph B. Shea will go under the ham- 
mer the evenings of Dec. 1 and 2 and the 
afternoon of Dec. 2. First editions of the 
writings of English and American authors in 
original bindings, including Cooper, Irving, 
Bryant, Hawthorne, Longfellow, Melville, 
Simms and Thoreau, from the collection of 
Dr. William C. Braislin, will be dispersed 
the evenings of Dec. 7 and 8 and the after- 
noon of Dec. 8. Previously, the evening of 
Dec. 3, etchings and engravings by old and 
modern masters from the collections of Mrs. 
Leonard Elmhirst, the late Hon. Theodore A. 
Peyser and the late Seth Sprague Terry and 
Mrs. Gertrude S. Terry will be sold. 

The afternoons of Dec. 10 and 11 will see 
the dispersal of English, French and Italian 
furniture, Oriental rugs, fine fabrics, porce- 
lains and silver from the collections of Wil- 


liam B. Leeds of New York, Mrs. George 
Cromwell of “Barview” (Staten Island), and 
Godfrey Preece of Westbury, L. I. Fine library 
sets and other books, the property of Mrs. 
Walter P. Frye and other owners, will be 
sold the afternoon of Dec. 15. The collection 
of the late Sumner Healey, comprising se- 
lections from an impressive group of French 
18th century furniture, paintings, ironwork 
and faience, will go on exhibition Dec. 11, 
prior to sale the afternoon of Dec. 18. 

The sale of the V. Everit Macy collection 
of rare Persian and other Eastern art, pre- 
viously announced for Dec. 2, 3 and 4, has 
been postponed to January. It is contemplated 
that the great library formed by the late 
Cortlandt F. Bishop, one of the finest private 
libraries of its kind in America and com- 
parable to the great Hoe, Kern and Lothian 
libraries, will be sold early in 1938. It con- 
tains early Anglo-Saxon and French manu- 
scripts and printed books that are world 
famous, and fine examples of the art of bind- 
ing from the 16th century onward. 





Townsend of the Racetrack 


Lee Townsend, one of the foremost painters 
of horses and racetrack life in America, is 
showing examples of his favorite theme in an 
exhibition at the Walker Galleries, New York, 
until December 18. Since his last exhibition, 
which created so much comment at the Mon- 
tross Gallery three years ago, Townsend has 
been visiting the stables, the track and the 
men’s living quarters of the popular smaller 
circuits for his material. Among his recent 
paintings on view are Sleeping in a Straw 
Shakedown, a study of a weary trainer get- 
ting some much-needed rest on an improvished 
bed of straw; a still life of a jockey’s trousers, 
boots and red cap; a brisk canvas of two- 
year olds; a rather stiffly painted race track 
tragedy and Race Day Bath, in which the 





NEW YORK 
677 FIFTH AVENUE 





HOWARD YOUNG GALLERIES 
OLD AND MODERN PAINTINGS 






water on the warm body of the horse causes 
a cloud of steam to arise from the animal’s 
back. 

Townsend was a jockey until an injury pre- 
vented him from further racing. However, in 
the summertime he still trains and races horses 
on the half-mile County Fair Circuit in the 
Middle West and Southern states, known to 
horsemen as the “Leaky Roof” or “Frying 
Pan” circuit. It is on these trips that he gets 
his material for painting,.some of which is 
done on the spot, while other canvases are 
later worked out from sketches made during 
the summer. 





Last Days oF 1937 Carnecie: The 1937 
Carnegie International exhibition of paint- 
ings will close Sunday afternoon, Dec. 5. 
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“Cellini of the North” 


AN EXHIBITION of Russian Imperial jewelry 
designed by Carl Fabergé, court jeweler to 
the Romanoffs for nearly a half century, 
is being held at the Hammer Galleries, New 
York, until December 22. Nearly 350 items, 
valued in their entirety at $2,000,000 by the 
galleries, are included. The objects vary from 
the traditional precious Easter Eggs, which 
the Russian royal family exchanged as gifts 
at Easter, to cigarette cases, carved flowers, 
precious toys, clocks, jade carvings, personal 
jewelry, cane handles and many other objects 
upon which the extravagant royalty lavished 
the hard-earned kopecs of a million ignorant 
peasants. The artistic style of Fabergé was 
modified 19th century neo-Classic, of which 
the main characteristic is an eclectic inven- 
tiveness that seemingly knew no bounds. 

Fabergé, known to his crowned clientele as 
the “Cellini of the North” maintained in Rus- 
sia an establishment employing, at one time, 
as many as 300 craftsmen. Nearly all of the 
Kings and Queens of pre-War Europe com- 
missioned him to fashion their gifts, though 
Alexander III and Nicolai II, the last sov- 
ereigns of old Russia, were his greatest pat- 
rons. In 1900 he was acclaimed “master” by 
the Goldsmiths of France, the country whence 
his ancestors had fled from religious persecu- 
tion 250 years before. His star declined as 
the twentieth century gained momentum, as 
thrones began to totter, and- then suddenly 
were swept completely away. In 1920 he died, 
a refugee from Soviet Russia, at Lausanne, 
Switzerland. 

The collection of Easter Eggs comprises the 
most lavish objects in the Hammer display, 
and of the total of 49 created by the jeweler 
over a period of thirty years, the exhibition 
displays eleven. The custom of exchanging 
Easter Eggs was of religious derivation in 
Russia. The Orthodox Church, laying particu- 
lar stress upon the Ressurection, saw in the 
egg a concrete symbol of its dogma. The royal 
family commissioned Fabergé to lavish all in- 
genuity and artifice in carving these eggs out 
of jade, rock crystal, or designing them in 
gold and enamel. Within each one was a “sur- 
prise”—perhaps a set of miniature landscapes, 
or royal portraits, or intricate jewels, always 
set and embellished with diamonds. 

Artistically, the objects represent the best 
of that international French classic style that 
linked Paris, Venice, Budapest, St. Petersburg, 
and the fashionable German watering places 
before the “deluge.” It was a splendor that 
was possible only in the halcyon days of a 
Romanoff ukase. 





A Miter Revivac?: “It is not fashionable 
just now to admire (Jean Francois) Millet, 
neither peasants nor piety being in vogue. 
But his finest figures are as timeless as 
those of Greece. A Millet revival is as in- 
evitable as the rising sun.”—Arthur Millier in 
the Los Angeles Times. 
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A comprehensive, authoritative volume which reviews, in the light 
of modern critical opinion, painting, sculpture and architecture. 
473 beautiful, full-detailed reproductions of masterworks. $5.00 


A WORLD HISTORY 
OF ART 


by Sheldon Cheney 
VIKING PRESS, 18 East 48th Street, New York 


Torso: Grigory GLUCKMANN 


Luminous Nudes 


Nunes, painted with the luminous sheen and 
exactness of the 19th century figure painters, 
make up a major part of the first American 
showing by the contemporary painter, Grigory 
Gluckmann, being held at the John Levy Gal- 
leries, New York, until Dec. 18. Pallid bodies, 
reclining languorously against misty back- 
grounds, emerge from the half-gloom of subtle 
color passages. These ivory-toned women are 
of the same refined spirit that stirred bygone 
painters to portray the white perfection of 
lovely women. Only two canvases of well- 
dressed people “nightclubbing,” and a small 
racing picture have the actuality of present 
day existence. The landscapes have a pas- 
toral quality and a delicacy of brush work 
characteristic of the painters of the last cen- 
tury, who painted country scenes in mild 
tones of brown and gray. 

Gluckmann was born in Russia, received 
his art education in Moscow, but has resided 
in Paris since 1924. Although he is repre- 
sented in private collections in America, it 
has been mostly in Paris that the artist gained 
his reputation and following. Besides glorify- 
ing the nude, Gluckmann has illustrated Flor- 
entine Nights by Henrich Heine, Salvatore 
Rosa by Hoffman, Abbe Prevost’s Manon 
Lescaut and six stories by Andre Maurois. 





Cooper, Painter oF Cities: Colin Camp- 
bell Cooper, who specialized in painting Amer- 
ican and European cities, died in Santa Bar- 
bara, Cal., on Nov. 6. Mr. Cooper was 81 and 
had lived in Santa Barbara since 1921. From 
his brush came many pictures of the sky- 
scrapers in New York, which now hang in 
public and private collections throughout the 
country. Born in Philadelphia, he studied at 
the Pennsylvania Academy and at the Julian 
Academy. 






















Christmas Problems 
Art lovers will find no better 


way to remember art-minded 
relatives and friends than with 
gift subscriptions to THE 
ArT Dicest. Elsewhere in 
this issue you will find a gift 
subscription blank. A beauti- 
ful Christmas card will be 
sent apprising your friend of 
your gift. 


THE ART DIGEST 
116 East 59th Street, New York 


Exhibition of Paintings 
by 


HILDEGARDE HAMILTON 


New York Public Library (St. Agnes Branch) 
544 Amsterdam Avenue (near 82nd Street) 


thru Friday, December 10 


Open daily 9 A. M. to 9 P. M., except Sundays 


Other Paintings also at 
Studio of Artist 


NATIONAL ARTS CLUB 
119 East 19th Street 
8 A.M. to 11 A.M. 


HOLIDAY EXHIBITION FOR 
“THE YOUNG COLLECTOR” 


December 6th to 3Ist 
Modern French Paintings 


Continuing to December 4th 


Perls Galleries 


32 E. 58th St. — at Madison, New York 


LEE TOWNSEND 


WALKER GALLERIES 
108 East 57th Street © New York 





PORTRAITS of CHILDREN 


by distinguished Artists & Sculptors 
for the Benefit of 
THE GREENWICH HOUSE 
MUSIC SCHOOL 


December 1st to 17th 


ARDEN GALLERY 4e0 parK AVE. 


MARGARET BRISBINE 
Paintings 


ENZO BACCANTE 


Sculpture—Paintings 
until December 18 


BARBIZON-PLAZA ART GALLERIES 
58th Street and 6th Avenue 





For up-to-date information on art books and 
publications read THe Art Dicest, 20 issues, 


per year $3. 
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FINDLAY GALLERIES 
8 EAST 57th STREET 


NEW YORK 


American Painter 


of Portraits 


Dorothy 


Drew 


Through December 11th 


CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 
424 S. MICHIGAN AVE. 1017 BALTIMORE AVE. 





DURAND - RUEL 


12 East Fifty-seventh Street 


NEW YORK 


XIX and XX Century 


French Paintings 


PARIS 


37 Avenue de Friedland 


VALENTINE 


GALLERIES 


MODERN 


ART 


16 EAST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Water Colors by 


NAN WATSON 


December 4th to 31st 


KRAUSHAAR 


GALLERIES 
Heckscher Bldg. 
730 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


Second Floor 











CHIEF LETAIYO 


Announces the Opening of 


THE AMERICAN SALON 


40 East 58th Street New York City 
With An Exhibition by 


JOHN PLUMMER LUDLUM 


* During December 
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THE FORTNIGHT IN NEW YORK 


As Reported by Paul Bird 


November ended with activity on all sides 
and particularly in the old master and mod- 
ern French fields. The opening of the Bache 
Collection and the acquisition of The Countess 
Daru by David at the Frick Collection pro- 
vided new interest in old masters, as has the 
showing at Wildenstein’s of the David Weill 
collection of 18th century French paintings. 
The French exhibitions hold to routine fre- 
quency. Pierre Matisse, with a provocative 
Rouault exhibition closing on the 4th, will 
feature, beginning the 7th, the second New 
York showing this season of France’s popular 
woman painter, Marie Laurencin. The Perls 
Gallery, a haven for the young collector with 
a preference for the French moderns, will 
show a new selection of small and recent 
pictures, just arrived from Paris, starting on 
the 7th. There is a variety of novel shows: 
French Canadian Primitives at the East River 
Gallery, the first showing of this school, until 
December 24; Peter Blume’s one canvas ex- 
hibition at the Julien Levy Gallery, “Neo- 
scopism,” wherein a picture is painted on the 
inside of a half-sphere thus enhancing the 
illusion of spectator-participation, by its orig- 
inator, Robert Blickenderfer, shown recently 
at the Morton Galleries—these give a sample 
of what has been and is current. 

ce cs at 
Four Sculptors 

A sculpture exhibition that brings four con- 
temporaries together with some of their best 
examples is continuing through December at 
the Georgette Passedoit Gallery. Jose de 
Creeft, John B. Flannagan, Heinz Warneke, 
and William Zorach are represented with three 
examples each. Each has an individual style 
of his own: de Creeft handles form monu- 
mentally; Flannagan, stylistically; Warneke, 
with virtuosity; and Zorach with profound 
humility. The Semitic Head by de Creeft (re- 
produced) is a huge piece beaten out of a 
sheet of lead that appears to be nearly an 
inch thick. The humble boulder ancestry of 
Zorach’s pieces in stone is in sharp contrast 
to the Bear Cub by Warneke. Somewhere be- 
tween the two is Flannagan with an emphasis 


upon surface. 
* > * 


Soble’s Sturdy Painting 
Brief though interesting comments made on 
the John J. Soble show at Arthur U. Newton’s 
deserve recording. Howard Devree, Times re- 
viewer wrote that he “paints homely vistas and 


Clown and Dog: Bernarp LintoTT 
Recently Shown at Marie Sterner’s 








A Cup of Coffee: Joun Sosie 
Shown Recently at Newton’s 


interiors, infusing them with a sturdy poetry 
and a touch of romance. The supplementary 
group of excellent drawings is not needed to 
attest his draughtsmanship in figure pieces. 
It is thoughtful painting, unostentatious and 
sound. Being unostentatious, however, does 
not make the headlines. Thus Emily Genauer, 
W orld-Telegram critic: “Soble is one of those 
thoroughly competent, pleasing, sincere paint- 
ers about whom it is very difficult to write 
because there is in his work nothing startling- 
ly original, and no very highly developed in- 
dividualism. . . . After you've talked of his 
lively sense of design, his fresh color, his 
strength in figure painting, and his unwaver- 
ing brushwork, what is there left to say? But 
perhaps these are quite enough. There are 
not, it occurs to us on reflection, too many 
young painters of whom all this may be said.” 

Comparing this show with his previous ex- 
hibitions, the Herald Tribune critic, Carlyle 
Burrows, observed that Soble’s figure pieces 
(see reproduction) are “clearly the features 


of the show.” 
a « * 


A One-Painting Show 

For those who have wondered what has be- 
come of Peter Blume of South of Scranton 
fame, the Julien Levy Gallery has a single 
painting, The Eternal City, which, in a meticu- 
lous surrealistic style similar to Dali’s, recites 
an object lesson on fascism. So important has 
the gallery considered this latest work by 
Blume that it refrains from cluttering up the 
wall with anything more than the set of tiny 
working drawings for the painting. The idea 
of a single canvas exhibition appealed greatly 
to the Times art critic, Edward Alden Jewell, 
who complains of returning to his office lately 
with a bad case of catalogue pleonastolgia.” 

Blume’s canvas features a pop-eyed, papier- 
mache head of Il Duce, springing out as a 
jack-in-the-box, with an arrogant underlip, 
glaring at the crumbling ruins of the classic 
world. Prophesying “a mire of interrogative 
as well as affirmative exegesis of its inter- 
pretation,” Jewell added, however, that “Fifty 
Seventh Street is sure to be taken up with 
talk about the painter’s meticulous technique 
—like Salvador Dali’s, the technique of a 
cunning miniaturist.” 

* * ” 


Lintott’s “Winning Style” 
Flowers, figures, portraits and still lifes by 
E. Barnard Lintott shown recently at the 
Marie Sterner Gallery brought a fresh report 
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from this accomplished painter. Particularly 
outstanding to Henry McBride of the Sun was 
Lintott’s portrait of Charles Hanson Towne, 
the poet, which, wrote McBride, “disproves 


most of the animadversions we have been. 


casting upon modern portraiture, and in par- 
ticular that one on the impossibility of paint- 
ing men in the costume du jour.” 

Mr. Lintott, concluded McBride, “paints in 
a cool, gracious and very winning style.” 

* ae * 
Harsanyi’s Progress 

Both the Times and Herald Tribune found 
progress in the new work exhibited by Charles 
Harsanyi at the Uptown Gallery. “His out-of- 
doors paintings are really open and airy,” 
wrote Howard Devree in the Times, “and an 
early tendency to flatness is giving way to 
greater depth and plastic effects and more 
architectural sureness. It is cheerful and pleas- 
ing work.” 

Two of his canvases, Railroad Crossing and 
Farm in December, displayed a-new trend in 
their intensity and gravity in color, accord- 
ing to Carlyle Burrows of the Herald Tribune 


* * * 


Power 

The technical skill by which Cadwallader 
Washburn is known for his exploits with the 
etching needle was raised “to a_ broader, 
lustrier level by his handling of the brush” 
in the opinion of Royal Cortissoz of the 
Herald Tribune, reviewing his recent show at 
the Macbeth Gallery. “One of the coast 
scenes,” wrote Cortissoz, “is called simply 
Power. The word might well be chosen to 
designate the predominate strain in all that 
part of the collection which deals with the 
sea and its impact upon rocks. The heads of 
fishermen have no special value. They are 
well enough painted but uninteresting. The 
sea pictures are uniformly inspiriting. There 
is weight in them, the weight of mighty 
waters and there is the true movement of the 
sea. Mr. Washburn is likewise very persua- 
sive in what he does with his rock forms. 
Yes, power is the word for his sea pictures.” 

a * aa 


57th Street Panorama 

Walt Kuhn recently asked this department 
this pertinent question: “What’s to be done 
about the art critics? They praise everything 
these days.” Kuhn does not question their 
honesty, in fact he points out that French 
artists, not trusting their own commercially- 
tainted art writers, are always anxious to read 
the New York clippings on their shows. But 


Semitic Head: Jose pE CREEFT 
On View at Passedoit Gallery 
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Duet: Mary HutcHinson 
On View at Midtown Gallery 


lately, says Kuhn, the New York critics have 
let all the fences down. . . . The Barbizon- 
Plaza Art Gallery, suspended these several 
years, has reopened. The current show: paint- 
ings and sculpture by Enzo Baccante and 
paintings by (his wife) Margaret Brisbine. 

. Mary Hutchinson’s new show at the Mid- 
town Gallery has many of the canvases that 
provoked interest last year in group displays. 
Her figures always fill their canvas; her 
forms, hard and shiny with color have tre- 
mendous strength for a woman painter... . 
Edward T. Cockcroft, better known as an in- 
terior architect now retired, has an exhibition 
of nearly thirty portraits and flower pieces 
at Studio Guild, every one of which is on an 
even keel with the next. . . . The latest Eil- 
shemius show of the season is a retrospective 
(1882-1921) at the Boyer Galleries. . . . At the 
Toulouse-Lautrec exhibition a young man care- 
fully peeled off a bristle stuck in the oil in one 
of the canvases, took out his wallet, slyly 
pocketed it. . . . The sculptures of William 
Edmondson, Nashville negyo primitive discov- 
ered by the Modern Museum a few weeks ago, 
are already in a 57th Street window. ...A 
Philadelphia art critic, Walter Emerson Baum, 
is having a show of his water colors and 
pastels at the Tricker Galleries. During sum- 
mers, Baum directs his own art school in 
Allentown, Penna.; winters he writes for the 
Philadelphia Bulletin. 


Tradition has a wholesome influence on the 
skillful portraits of Dorothy Drew at the 
Findlay Galleries, until December 1]... . 
Power O’Malley is back from Ireland with 
canvases at the Ferargil Galleries. He has 
been living with the men of Aran, absorbing 
their piety, and painting religious themes. . . 
The Asa Cheffetz’ show of woodcuts at the 
Grand Central Galleries is an achievement in 
technical command of the medium. Every tiny 
print sparkles with life. . . . The Canteur Gal- 
lery has a novel distribution play for prints 
and water colors that is getting, at last, some 
good art in the nation’s department stores. 
An artist himself, Mr. Canteur knows what it 
means to the artists. . . . The water colors 
by Bessie Ellis Stow, recently shown at Studio 
Guild were “quite personal, light, fresh and 
pleasing in color” to Howard Devree, Times 
reviewer. “They are painted with a skillful 
touch,” wrote the Herald Tribune critic, Car- 
lyle Burrows. “Subtle color gives pale tone 
and convincing mood to her open tree-dotted 
vistas. . . .” 


At Auction 


AMERICAN 
PRINTS 


AMOS DOOLITTLE 
TIEBOUT 
MONDHARE 
CURRIER & IVES 


From the Collection of 


LOUIS J. HALLE 


NEW YORK CITY 


W. O. REICHERT 
MORAVIA, N. Y. 
and others 


To Be Sold at Auction 


THURSDAY EVENING 
December 2nd at 8 P. M. 


Exhibition 


Sunday, November 28th 


OLD 
MASTERS 


From the Collection of 
Bores PENROSE, Esq. 
DEVON, PA. 
together with 
MODERN ETCHINGS 
AND ENGRAVINGS 


from various sources 


Sale: 


THURSDAY EVENING 
December 9th at 8 P. M. 


Exhibition 
Sunday, December’ 5th 


PLAZA 


ART GALLERIES 


INC. 


9 East 59th Street 
NEW YORK 


Auctioneers: 
E. P. & W. H. O'Reilly 


Newhouse Galleries 


Ine. 


formerly Ekrich-Newhouse Galleries 


PAINTINGS 


OLD MASTERS 
AND 
CONTEMPORARY 


ARTISTS 





5 East 57 Street : New York 


FERARGIL 


F. NEWLIN PRICE, President 


63 East Fifty-Seventh St. 


NEW YORK 








LIVING ART 


OLD AND MODERN 


Jj. B. NEUMANN 


509 Madison Ave., New York 


E. & A. Silberman 


Galleries, Inc. 
PAINTINGS 
Objects of Art 


NEW YORK 
32 East 57 St. 
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ETCHINGS 
WATER COLORS 
Exhibitions sent to Picture 


Dealers everywhere. Attractive 
proposition. Send for information. 


CANTEUR ART GALLERIES 
78 West 55th Street 
New York City 








Paintings by 


Arthur Mokray 


Dec. 6th - 18th 


STUDIO GUILD GALLERIES 


730 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Paintings & Sculpture, etc. Y 
Priced from $10. to $100. 
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113 West 13th Street, New York, N. 
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Self Portrait: EMANUELE CASTELBARCO 


Count Castelbarco 


THe ITALIAN PAINTER, Count Emanuele 
Castelbarco, is having his first American ex- 
hibition, a group of 25 canvases, at the Marie 
Sterner Galleries, New York, until Dec. 14. 
Count Castelbarco, who makes his home in 
Venice, is the son-in-law of Arturo Toscanini, 
famous orchestra conductor. 

While most of the Count’s paintings are 
representational landscapes or conventional 
portraits, there creeps into the more imagina- 
tive pieces a ready wit, as in the empty eve- 
ning clothes seated on a chair—the Count’s 
idea of a self-portrait. Another canvas shows 
a dressed-up artist’s mannikin and a nude 
model having the appearance of chatting to- 
gether, while an interpretation of Broadway 
has the name of the actor Alfred Lunt in 
blaring letters. A good idea may be repre- 
sented here. If the actors were to commission 
artists to paint Broadway scenes with their 
own names staring through the glittering 
lights of the theatrical district, the forlorn- 
ness of the years when glamour fades would 
be lightened with a permanent token of the 
“used-to-be” days. 

Count Castelbarco started his art studies 
when he was 20 years old. In 1921, he founded 
an art gallery in Milan, where for six years 
he exhibited the work of modern Italian paint- 
ers. Later he went to Paris and continued 
his studies at the Academy of Montparnasse. 
Many of his works were hung in the 1936 
Venice Biennial. 





Tyson's “Birds” 

Following the artistic principles set by 
Aubudon, famous recorder of birds, Carroll 
Tyson, Philadelphia painter, has made a port- 
folio of twenty studies of bird life on Mount 
Desert, Maine. The original paintings from 
this series, pronounced “a real triumph for 
the Milan lithographers who made the plates 
under the personal supervision of the artist,” 
are on view at the New Jersey State Museum 
in Trenton until Dec. 18. 

The dual appeal of the paintings brings an 
audience of those interested in natural science 
or in art. Delicately handled and with an 


accurate knowledge of detail, these pictures 
are both decorative and explanatory. The 
birds portrayed are the Great Blackbacked 
Gull, Great Blue Heron, Belted Kingfishers, 
American Redstart, American Goldfinch, 
Double-crested Cormorant, Hawk Owl with 
Field Mouse, Broad-winged Hawk, Cooper’s 
Hawk, Pigeon Hawks, American Goshawk, 
Blue Jays, Common American Crow, Ruffed 
Grouse, Old-squaw ducks, Sparrow Hawks, 
American Swift, Great Gray Owl, Snowy Owl, 
and Pileated Woodpeckers. 


_—- 





Painters in Miniature 


The annual exhibition of the Pennsylvania 
Society of Miniature Painters, on view at the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts until 
Dec. 12, continues to act as a magnet to lovers 
of the beautiful and gem-like art of the 
painter in miniature. The best painters in all 
five of the miniature societies of the United 
States—the American, the Brooklyn, the Cali- 
fornia, the Chicago and the Pennsylvania— 
have contributed examples that show that 
these painters have not retreated in the face 
of machine-age “bigness” from the high 
standards of past centuries, and are following 
in the tradition of fine draughtsmanship that 
is the art’s distinguishing characteristic. 

Edward Alden Jewell of the New York 
Times said of the Pennsylvania Society’s 1937 
annual: “It is to be doubted whether the 
miniature painters have ever put on a better 
show in Philadelphia.” 





Modern Rarities 


IN THE REALM of modern art, nothing is 
quite so rare as a Modigliani stone head. 
Authorities disagree on whether there are 
eight or ten of these sculptures in the world, 
most inclining to the lesser number. So it is 
with special interest that devotees of the 
Modern French await the coming exhibition 
(Dec. 6 to 23) at the galleries of Mrs. Cor- 
nelius J. Sullivan, New York, which will con- 
tain two of these rarities, along with a selec- 
tion of modern paintings, drawings and sculp- 
tures. 

Considered by some critics more important 
than Modigliani’s painting, the stone heads 
have been seen very little in this country. 
There are two of them in American private 
collections; the others are owned in Europe. 
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Self Portrait With Hat: Atrrep MAURER 


He “Stood Alone” 


ALrrep MAuRER, sometimes termed the first 
American abstractionist, has, five years after 
his death, “made” New York’s Fifty-seventh 
Street in a retrospective show at the Hudson 
D. Walker Galleries. A lonely man, not aggres- 
sive enough to pose as a “leader” but with 
the great courage needed to turn his back on 
an academic career brilliantly begun, Maurer 
committed suicide in the summer of 1932. 

Maurer’s father, Louis, was one of the 
original Currier & Ives artists (He died at 
the age of 100 two weeks before Alfred 
killed himself). The son was given the tradi- 
tional art education—he studied with Chase 
among others—and the picture which won him 
the Carnegie prize in 1901, included in the 
Walker show, was thoroughly in the academic 
mould. This was not his first triumph for he 
had already carried off the Inness prize at 
the Salmagundi Club. At an early age he was 
known as “one of the strongest men of whom 
the future American art history will speak.” 

Then Maurer joined Les Fauves, the first 
American recruit. A period of study with 
Matisse changed his whole conception and 
technique, confounded his former admirers and 
caused critical turmoil. For many years he 
went without American recognition, although 
he showed regularly in the Paris salons. In 
1908 he took part in the “secessionist” move- 
ment in Paris, and in the same year Alfred 
Stieglitz exhibited his work in New York 
at “291.” In 1924 Weyhe gave Maurer a 
show; Sherwood Anderson wrote the fore- 
word, but the public remained indifferent. 
However, by 1927 he was beginning to be 
spoken of as an “affirmative, mature and cour- 
ageous” artist who “stands alone.” 





Hoyer, Authentic “Primitive” 
C. J. Bulliet, critic of the Chicago Daily 
News, feels that he has found America’s most 
authentic “primitive” in the person of T. A. 
Hoyer, recent exhibitor, after years of com- 
parative obscurity, at the Paul Theobald Gal- 
lery. Mr. Bulliet advised a visit by anyone 
wanting “to see the work of the one ‘primitive’ 
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that has appeared in our time, anywhere in 
the United States or Europe, comparable with 
the Douanier Rousseau.” 

“T. A. Hoyer is a genius,” writes Mr. Bul- 
liet. “The term as here applied, deliberately, 
thoughtfully and whole-heartedly, is applicable 
to fewer than ten contemporary painters in 
the United States . . . Hoyer differs from other 
‘primitives’ not only in the freshness and au- 
thenticity of his inspiration but in the su- 
perb craftsmanship acquired through six years 
of apprenticeship in youth to Franz Hen- 
nesen, court painter in Copenhagen to Danish 
royalty, and continued through some forty 
years of close and intelligent application to 
his pigments and brushes. His results are 
deliberate and sure—nothing accidental. He 
is to be classed with ‘primitives’ like Fra An- 
gelico and the fifteenth century Dutchman 
of Haarlem, Geertgen Tot Sint-Jans, rather 
than with puerile accidents like Eilshemius, 
who has been overexploited in New York, and 
the Gotham Clivette before him. 

“His pictures mostly are landscapes, naively 
conceived and superbly wrought.” 


Alexander Stoller 


ALEXANDER STOLLER, young American, who 
has just returned from to this country after 
working a number of years in Paris where 
his sculpture met with considerable recog- 
nition, is showing his work to his fellow 
countryman for the first time in an exhibi- 
tion at the Delphic Studios, New York. Fig- 
ures and groups cut directly from stone, por- 
trait heads and busts in bronze, plaster studies 
and a series of bronze masks illustrate in a 
comprehensive manner Stoller’s strong, indi- 
vidualistic style. 

Besides sculpture, Stoller is also interested 
in painting. Born in New York, he received 
his art training at the Art Students League. 
Later, in Rome, his attention turned toward 
sculpture and he worked there for several 
years, subsequently settling in Paris. Stoller 
is by no means unknown in America, having 
been represented in group shows in New 
York, Chicago and on the Pacific coast. An- 
other part of his talent is illustrated in the 
unusual iron railings designed by him for 
the Grand Stand and Terrace of the Saratoga 
Race Course. This singular design portrays 
the racehorse at all stages of his development 
until the final streaming along at the finish 
of the race. 


The Black Monk: ALEXANDER 
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SHIPS AND SEA 


Paintings in Oil 


Grand Central Art Galleries 
51st Street at 5th Avenue 


Nov. 29 - Dec. I! 


GORDON GRANT 
ALONG SHORE 


Watercolors 


15 Vanderbilt Avenue 


During December 


MILCH GALLERIES 


Watercolors by 


LESTER FIELD 


December 6 - 24 


108 West 57TH Street, New YorkK 


EXHIBITION 


Works of Celebrated 


Russian Court Jeweler 


FABERGE 


Under the sponsorship of 


H. C. Bainbridge 


formerly associated with Carl Fabergé 
at the 


HAMMER GALLERIES 
682 Sth Ave. 
Continuing thru Wed., Dec. 22d 


















THE 
FIFTEEN GALLERY 


37 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


J. PADDOCK 


Summer Watercolors 


and Penthouse Pictures 
November 29 - December 21 





Landscapes in Oil by 
ALICE SLOANE 


ANDERSON 


November 29 - December 11 


STUDIO GUILD 72°F Ave. 


New York 


FOUR SCULPTORS 


deCREEFT WARNEKE 
FLANNAGAN ZORACH 


Until December 31 


Georgette Passedoit Gallery 
121 East 57th Street New York 




























Sleeping Highlanders: Janina Konarska (Polish) 


Prints of 20 Nations Seen in Philadelphia 


ArTer a lapse of several years the Print 
Club of Philadelphia has resumed its Inter- 
national Exhibition of Etchings, Engravings, 
Lithographs and Woodcuts, a display that is 
truly international in its proportions. Out of 
the 251 exhibits, representing about 170 art- 
ists of 20 nations, the United States can 
claim but 15 exhibitors. The Club gives this 
explanation: “Owing to the fact that the Club 
holds annually five exhibitions of the work of 
American printmakers, it has been thought 
best to invite only a few American artists.” 

The nations represented are Australia, 
China, India, Austria, France, Poland, Hun- 
gary, Sweden, Italy, Holland, England, Scot- 
land, Wales, Japan, Canada, Mexico, Greece, 
United States, Germany and Belgium. Spain 
and Russia, areas of social disturbance, are 
absent. Numerically England stands highest, 
and with Scotland, offers a major proportion 
of the “big” names. Next to England come 
Sweden and Germany. Looking at this world 
galaxy of fine prints, R. Edward Lewis of 
the Philadelphia Inquirer observed: “One 
never would dream that much of the world 
is clawing either at itself or its neighbor. 
There is little idea even of physical or artistic 
stress.” 

Dorothy Grafly of the Philadelphia Record 
was particularly impressed by the Polish sec- 
tion. “Outspoken,” she wrote, “are the Polish 
artists, in whose virile prints there is strong 
proletarian flavor. Of all the sections, the 
Polish proves the most original in design, 
with Janina Konarska’s Sleeping Highlanders 
claiming honors for daring individuality. 
Shadows from field workers, haystacks and 
hayricks add to pattern interest and lead the 
eye downward to prone laborers resting in 
the foreground. 

“The general impression of the Polish sec- 
tion is that of wild, weird peasant music trans- 
lated in design terms. . . . Perhaps in the 
background lurks a virile Slavic design in- 
fluence. 

“No section, however, is more imbued with 
religious feeling than the Hungarian. The 
Hungarian artist, not unlike the English, finds 
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peculiar delight in- his own countryside, and 
there are many admirable bits of landscape. 

“This love of the home soil dominates much 
that comes from England and Scotland, where 
is felt the strong influence of such masters 
as James McBey and Sir D. Y. Cameron. 
But in England the printmaker is a gentler 
soul, touched little by the turbulent emotions 
of the day, seeking subject matter as does 
Dame Laura Knight in An English Hillside, 
or, with delicacy paralleling that of our own 
John Taylor Arms, visualizing an exquisite 
architecture in such a print as H. Gordon 
Warlow’s Exeter Cathedral. 

“Religion in the English print thus con- 
fines itself to the architectural structure 
rather than to the emotional content. 

“While the Hungarians cling to Biblical 
illustration, it remains for a Swedish artist, 
Paer Siegard, to carry the religious theme to 
the nth degree of design symbolism in two 
abstract compositions, The Resurrection and 
The Descent from the Cross. 

“A significant temperamental difference 
exists between the German and the English 
print-makers. The English are so well con- 
trolled. The Germans, on the other hand, re- 
veal a turbulence that strikes deeply into the 
fabric of design. . . : 

“The French section, brilliant in technique, 
with Picasso, de Segonzac, Brouet, etc., some- 
how fails to get beneath’ the skin. One begins 
to think in terms of execution rather than 
of feeling; to realize how well many of the 
Europeans handle etching, a medium particu- 
larly weak in the United States, where the 
lithograph and the- woodcut claim first 
notice.” 

Americans participating are John Taylor 
Arms, Thomas W. Nason, Samuel Chamber- 
lain, Peter Hurd, Richard E. Bishop, Robert 
Riggs, Benton Spruance, Earle Miller, Mar- 
tin Lewis, Paul Landacre, Stow Wengenroth, 
Adolf Dehn, Virginia McCall, Howard Cook, 
Margaret Lowengrund. Included in a strong 
Canadian section are John J. Berry, Freder- 
ick B. Taylor, and W.-F. G. Godfrey, artist 
of the timber land and historic Quebec. 


In 1919, seven years before his death, 
Joseph Pennell gave to the-Library of Con- 
gress his notable collection of Whistler mate- 
rial and bequeathed to it all his own etched 
plates, prints and drawings, and, with a life 
interest reserved to Mrs. Pennell, the whole 
of his estate. 

By his talent and industry, Pennell, born in 
a Quaker family of modest means, had ac- 
quired a fortune of more than $300,000, which 
his widow so carefully guarded that in spite 
of the depression the Library received at the 
time of her death last year a sum of almost 
$350,000. This fund is dedicated to three pur- 
poses: (1) the purchase of Whistler material; 
(2) the completion of the Library’s collection 
of Pennell prints; (3) the purchase of prints 
made anywhere within the last hundred years. 

By the terms of the will this third group of 
prints is to be purchased by a committee con- 
sisting of an outstanding etcher, a lithographer 
and the Chief of the Division of Fine Arts of 
the Library of Congress. John Taylor Arms 
and Stow Wengenroth have been chosen for 
this committee by Mr. Minnegerode of the 
Corcoran Gallery and Mr. Tolman of the 
National Museum. Leicester B. Holland is 
Chief of the Division of Fine Arts. Monthly 
meetings for the consideration of prints will 
be held in New York. 

The field open for selection covers a prolific 
century of print making in Europe as well as 
America, but the major emphasis will un- 
doubtedly be laid, as has been the practice of 
the Library in the past, on contemporary 
American work. 





Chicago's Print International 

Byron Thomas’s lithograph entitled Man, 
was awarded the Frank G. Logan purchase 
prize at the Art Institute of Chicago’s sixth 
international exhibition of lithography and 
wood engraving, on view until Jan. 10. 
Honorable mentions were given to The Call 
of Death by Kaethe Kollwitz (German); to 
Christ and the Adulterous Woman by Nico 
Bulder (Holland) ; and to Composition—Life 
of Christ by Bruno Bramanti (Italian). 

Further details will appear in the Dec. 15 
issue of THe Art Dicest. 





Art Tuieves Take Warninc!: Unfortu- 
nately the editor was unable to accept the fol- 
lowing intriguing invitation: “You are cor- 
dially invited to attend the Ninth Annual 
Pistol Competition between the Attendants and 
the Night Guards of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art in the Superintendent’s Office, on Fri- 
day, Nov. 19. Next year a small bet on the 
Night Guards might be in order. 


Headquarters 
GENUINE DRY PIGMENTS FOR 
ARTISTS COLORS 


— Founded 1854 — 


FEZANDIE & SPERRLE, INC. 
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| THE PRINT MAKERS: OLD AND NEW 





AMERICAN LITHOGRAPHS by Doolittle, Mond- 
hare, Tiebout, Currier & Ives and others from 
the collections of Louis J. Hall and Wilmer 
O. Reichert will come before the auctioneer 
at the Plaza Art Galleries, New York, the eve- 
ning of Dec. 2. Included are the rare A New 
Display of the United States by Amos Doo- 
little, Battle of Lexington by Tiebout, Surren- 
der of Lord Cornwallis by Mondhare, and 
other historical prints, among them many of 
the Presidents by Currier & Ives, as well as 
Washington Crossing the Delaware and Wash- 
ington at Princeton. Rarely offered at auction 
is the complete set of the Fox Chase by N. 
Currier. Peytona and Fashion is known as 
the most famous Currier horseprint. 

There are many small folio Winter Scenes, 
such as Winter Morning in the Country, 
Frozen Up, etc. Another interesting group 
comprises the early views of New York City, 
including the famous Proposed Arcade Under 
Broadway. The earliest large folio Currier 
print, Ravenswood, Long Island, is also of- 
fered. Apropos of this sale it is significant 
to remember that Currier & Ives held their 
“investment” value among the leaders during 





Farm Life in Summer: Currier & Ives 


Old Masters, Currier & Ives, in Auction 


the depression. The Plaza Art Galleries have 
for years been regarded as a focal point for 
collectors of this type of Americana. 

Old masters from the collection of Boies 
Penrose, together with modern etchings and 
engravings from other sources, will go on ex- 
hibition at the Plaza Art Galleries Dec. 5, 
prior to sale the evening of Dec. 9. Outstand- 
ing are the Rembrandts, Ecce Homo, Christ 
Among the Doctors, the Rest in Egypt, the 
Holy Family with St. Joseph, Descent from 
the Cross by Torchlight and The Synagogue; 
the Van Leyden, The Milkmaid; and the 
Diirer Erasmus. In the contemporary field are: 
Blampied’s The Argument and The Stranger, 
Muirhead Bone’s Portrait of Dr. Noble and 
The Fishmarket, Venice; Brockhurst’s The 
Black Silk Dress and Viba; Cameron’s Ther- 
mae of Caracalla and Culzean Castle, all rep- 
resentative of the finest in British etching. 

The famous Swedish etcher, Anders Zorn, 
is represented by Portrait of Strindberg and 
Gulli No. 1. Important examples by Whistler, 
Millet, Bracquemond, Hassam, Austin, Ben- 
son, Eby, Heirtzelman and Buhot complete 
the catalogue. 





Chief Letaiyo’s Salon 


Along with the recent galleries, springing 
up mushroom-like in the fertile soil of New 
York’s art world, comes a novel exhibiting 
place with an equally unusual background. 
Chief Letaiyo, American Indian and a pro- 
fessional artist himself, has opened the Ameri- 
can Salon at 40 East 58th Street, New York, 
with the main purpose of showing the work 
of unrecognized American painters and sculp- 
tors. The Salon has been planned to develop 
a warmer rapport between the casual gallery 
visitor and the artists. Besides walls full of 
Pictures to be scrutinized there will be tea, 
refreshments and conservation (if the visitor 
feels inclined to talk). 

Chief Letaiyo (Grey Fox), was born in 
Ouray, Colorado, a town named after his 
great-grandfather, the famous Hopi chieftain. 
His mother is a Cherokee, while his father 
is half-Irish and half-Hopi. Letaiyo, or Wal- 
ford Moore, to use his Anglicized name, at- 
tended Rice Institute and later studied sculp- 
ture and painting at the Art Students League 
and the Beaux Arts in New York, the Ameri- 
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can Academy in Rome and the Beaux Arts 
in Paris. The opening exhibit at the Salon is 
a show of pastels and paintings by John 
Plumer Ludlum, a young New Yorker, direct 
descendant of Admiral Perry. In January 
there will be a group exhibition of work sub- 
mitted by artists in search of a-sympathetic 
audience without the usual gallery rental fee. 





Thumb-Box Sketches 


The Salmagundi Club’s annual presentation 
of thumb-box sketches—miniature landscapes 
and figure pieces done spontaneously while the 
first thrill of inspiration is with the artist— 
may be seen at the club’s gallery until De- 
cember 12. “Many deft and attractive little 
pictures are on view,” writes Carlyle Burrows 
of the New York Herald Tribune. This critic 
gives “special mention” to Andrew Winter’s 
vivid coast scene, John F. Carlson’s landscape 
and A. Henry Nordhausen’s nude. 

“Any one interested in painting,” com- 
mented Henry McBride of the Sun, “knows 
the charm of these first hurried impressions:” 
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THE PRINT CORNER 


announces 


NEW PRINTS IN COLOR 
BY 
FRANCES FP. GEARHART 


Lake Tahoe 11” 

Old Pine 11,” 

On and Up 1:" x \ 

Rising Tide 844” x 

Splintered Crag 12” x 10” 

Other Block-Prints in color by Elizabeth Norton, Lilian 

May Miller, Margaret J. Patterson and James D. Havens. 

A few choice bits in limited editions available at $4 to $8. 

Prints sent on approval to responsible collectors. 
Address inquiries to 


Mrs. Cuartes Wurrmore, Director 
THE PRINT CORNER, HINGHAM CENTER, MASS. 












49th ANNUAL EXHIBITION 


NEW YORK 
WATER COLOR CLUB 


December 4th - 22nd inclusive 
Galleries of the Fine Arts Society 


215 West 57th Street, New York 
A Special Feature will be the Showing of 
Small Water Colors of High Quality, 
suitable for the Modern Home. 


Open Daily from 10:00 a.m. to 6:00 p. m. 
Sundays from 1:30 p.m. to 6:00 p.m. 
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Women Painters of Washington (state) 


HUBERT DAVIS 


also 


Grenfell Labrador Industries Exhibit 
DEC. 11 - 25 


GRANT STUDIOS 
175 Macdougal Street, New York City 





PRE-XMAS GROUP SHOW 


December 1- 12 
XMAS GIFT SALE OF PAINTINGS 
$5 to $50 


December 12-30 


VENDOM GALLERY 


339 W. 57th St. 
23 








The Field of American Art Education 


A Department Under the Auspices of 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
FOR ART EDUCATION 


Raymonp P. ENSIGN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
Offices: 250 East 43rd St., New York 


News Notes from Pittsburgh 

(1) Two Museum classes for talented stu- 
dents meet each Saturday at the Carnegie In- 
stitute. One of these, numbering 675 boys and 
girls, is in charge of Elmer A. Stephan, 
Director of Art Education in the Pittsburgh 
Public Schools. The other class, numbering 
150, is taught by Miss Katherine McFarland, 
Supervisor of Art, Wilkinsburg, Pa. An im- 
portant exhibition of the work of these classes 
was held during November in the Gallery of 
the Board of Education Building. From the 
standpoint of creative expression this work 
has been a stimulation to hundreds of visitors, 
so that the art work presented to the boys and 
girls of this special Saturday Class becomes 
an inspiration for the entire western Pennsyl- 
vania section. 

(2) At the recent meeting of the Art Sec- 
tion of the Western Convention District of the 
Pennsylvania State Educational Association, 
held in Pittsburgh, the subject of Polish 
Peasant Art was very dramatically presented 
with lantern slides and actual examples of 
peasant art by Miss Marya Werten, head of 
the Polish Section of the International School 
of Art. Mr. W. T. Benda demonstrated the 
use of masks, using students from the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology Drama Department in 
dance and pantomine. The program was of 
such general interest that it drew an audience 
of 600 art teachers from the Western Penn- 
sylvania section. 

(3) During the International Exhibition of 
Carnegie Institute, all eighth grade pupils 
from the Pittsburgh Public Schools are taken 
to the museum with transportation provided 
by the Board of Education. Gallery documents 
are provided by the Carnegie Institute under 
the direction of Miss Margaret Lee, Head of 
the Educational Department. We believe this 
is one of the most important contributions the 
Carnegie Institute has to offer the public. 

Mr. Stephan is now one of the regular lec- 
turers of the International Exhibition. In this 
connection he recently gave a chalk talk on 
An Appreciation of the 1937 International. 
This is a division of adult education as car- 
ried on so successfully in the Pittsburgh Pub- 
lic Evening Schools and provides a means for 
a closer tie-up between the taxpayer and the 
school system. 

(4) The Pittsburgh Board of Education can 
be held up to the entire country as a model 
school governing body interested in the pro- 
gram of art education. For many years no 
school building has been built in the city 
of Pittsburgh without an appropriation for 
the furnishing of pictures as wall decorations 
in that school. Such an appropriation is now 
a part of the bonding fund of every new build- 
ing. During this past year the Pittsburgh 
Board of Education spent $7,700 for the finest 
available reproductions for two new schools. 

(5) During Fine Arts and Education Week, 
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November 8-13, the art departments of the 
Pittsburgh schools arranged displays of draw- 
ings, paintings, jewelry, metal work, pottery, 
and elementary hand work in 165 store win- 
dows. They also arranged a comprehensive ex- 
hibition in the auditorium of Kaufmann’s De- 
partment Store. This project aroused wide 
spread interest among the citizens of Pitts- 
burgh and undoubtedly was convincing in 
furthering their support of the art education 


program in the schools. 
= * s 


Connecticut Meeting 

An interesting feature of the convention of 
the Connecticut State Teachers Association 
held in Bushnell Hall, Hartford, on October 
29th, was an address by Dr. Rollo G. Reynolds, 
Principal of Horace Mann School, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, on The Place of 
the Arts in a Modern Curriculum. The ad- 
dress was delivered before 3,000 teachers and 
from the standpoint of educational worth was 
the high light of the program. Dr. Reynolds 
stated that he could not conceive of a modern 
school program without the arts, since they 
are recognized by any progressive educator 
as essentials of a well-balanced curriculum. 
He said that within each individual is a feel- 
ing for beauty, whether latent or active, and 
in the schools the arts provide a natural outlet 
for expression, such as painting a picture or 
mural, work in handicraft, writing a poem, 
playing a musical instrument or creating by 
other means. Tendencies leading to these types 
of expression are inherent and should have 
their proper encouragement in the making 
of a well developed citizen. 

Mr. Alton Hall Blackington of Boston gave 
an illustrated talk on The Turquoise Trails of 
New Mexico. Excellent color slides, together 
with the entertaining comments of the lec- 
turer, made the subject artistically rich and 


full of general information. 
= > * 


North Eastern Ohio Teachers 


At the annual meeting of the North Eastern 
Ohio Teachers Association, held recently in 
Cleveland, about 300 members of the Art De- 
partment, under the leadership of Mr. Otto 
F. Ege of the Cleveland School of Art, held a 
conference in the auditorium of the Cleveland 
Museum of Art. Miss Dorothy A. Jones of 
Elyria spoke on Criticism—An Art Teaching 
Tool; Forest Grant, Director of Art, New 
York City Schools, took as his subject Ten 
Years Experience with an Art Appreciation 
Course, and Mr. William Buddenhagen of 
Cleveland demonstrated The Silk Screen Pro- 


cess of Reproduction. 
> * . 


Des Moines Steps Ahead 


For the purpose of encouraging and develop- 
ing social and professional growth among the 
teachers of art and for furthering art interest 
in the community, the Des Moines Association 
for Art Education was organized last Feb- 
ruary. Members include the teachers of art 
and any others who are particularly interested 
in art education. The membership is divided 
into several committees—exhibition, social, re- 
search and survey, transportation, publicity, 


MUSEUM 


and others. The exhibit committee was par- 
ticularly active during the meeting of the 
Iowa State Teachers Association and Ameri- 
can Education Week. The social committee 
sponsored a dinner at the opening of the ex- 
hibition of the work of teachers, November 1, 
in Yonkers Tea Room. 

The program planned for the year will in- 
clude panel discussions, trips and excursions, 
exhibitions, and social affairs. Officers of 
the organization are: president, Kenneth 
Arisman; vice-president, Jeannette Lewis; 
secretary, Helen Jansson; treasurer, Marie 
Brennan. Members of the board of advisers 
are: Estelle Hayden, Director of Art; Mrs. 
Bernice V. Setzer, Assistant Director of Art; 
Edith Goldman, Professor of Art at Drake 
University; and Edna Squiers, Instructor of 
Art at Hubbell School, Des Moines. 


* * * 


Being Shown by Missouri 

Miss Deborah D. Weisel, Chairman of the 
Art Department of the Missouri State Teachers 
Association, announces a list of thirty-one ex- 
hibits which are available to the schools of 
Missouri at the present time. Miss Weisel 
reports that the exhibitions are constantly be- 
coming more interesting and the sources more 
widely divergent. There is work available 
from the primary grades to the high school 
and these are inspiring and interesting to 
students. The exhibitions may be scheduled 
for two weeks in one school and then sent to 
another school. Some schools have exhibited 
in regular succession several of the exhibits, 
one coming in as another is sent out. The large 
number of exhibits now available makes it 
possible to accommodate a large number of 
schools at the same time. These exhibits may 
be had by writing to Miss Deborah D. Weisel, 
Southwest Missouri State Teachers College, 
Springfield. 

* ” a 


Teachers Exhibit Their Work 

An exhibition by members of the faculty 
of the Newcomb School of Art in New Or- 
leans, has been on view in recent weeks in 
the larger gallery of the Art Building. A 
wide diversity of styles in different media 
distinguishes the show which is an annual 
event in the fall program and_ represents 
creative activities pursued during the summer 
months. The widespread interests of the faculty 
reflected in their versatile manners, are a 
natural consequence of the varied localities in 
which they work. 


= * * 

Use Today’s Things Today 

With the above heading as its slogan, the 
elementary school art teachers of Seattle re- 
cently installed a display of table and flower 
arrangements in one of the city’s leading de- 
partment stores. About thirty ~ teachers took 
part in this project, two or three working to- 
gether on a table. The management of the 
store made available to them materials and 
wares from the different departments, upon 
which they could draw for suitable items in 
the planning of the: tables. 

The various tables were given distinctive 
names, such as Apartment Limited, Breakfast 


THE KANSAS CITY 
ART INSTITUTE 


Thomas Hart Benton for Painting and Drawing. Industrial 


Design, Illustration, Interior Design, Fashion, Adver- 
tising Design, Sculpture. Spring Term February 7. 
- - Catalog on request - - 


4407. Warwick Bivd., Kansas City, Mo. 
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on the Terrace, Live Alone and Like It, Sun- 
day Simplicity, and Winter Harmony. A 
great deal of interest was shown in this pro- 
ject which was a fine piece of co-operation 
between a merchandising organization and the 
art departments of public schools. 

* * * 


Hendrik Van Loon Speaks 


Through the courtesy of the New York 
Water Color Club, the twenty-seventh annual 
meeting of the School Art League of the City 
of New York will be held on the evening of 
Dec. 7 in the first of the three galleries now 
occupied by the New York Water Color 
Club’s exhibit in the American Fine Arts 
Society building at 215 West 57th Street, 
New York City. The president of the League, 
Ernest Peixotto, will preside. After a brief 
business meeting, during which trustees for 
the coming three years will be elected, Hendrik 
Van Loon, artist and author of the book of 
the day, The Arts, will give the address of the 
evening. This will be followed by a reception 
during which the Water Color Club has very 
kindly offered to open the other galleries of 
the exhibit to the members of the League 
and their guests. Alphaeus P. Cole, president 
of the New York Water Color Club, will act 


as host. 
+ * 


The Lamb Cup 


Mr. Charles Rollinson Lamb, - well-known 
stained glass designer and head of the J. and 
R. Lamb Studios of New York City, has pre- 
sented to the Fine Arts Department of the 
New York City Schools a splendid silver cup 
designed and executed by Tiffany, to be 
awarded each year to the High School Art 
Department that does the most outstanding 
work. This action by Mr. Lamb is in accord 
with all that he has done in the past to in- 
spire among the youth of the country a 
broader and deeper study of art and the de- 
velopment of a finer technical ability. 

The Cup is offered in competition each year 
and is held by the successful department un- 
til another high school art department wins 
it. The contest for this Cup was held for the 
first time on June 22, 1937. A jury composed 
of the following well-known art people con- 
nected with art educational work outside of 
the schools of New York City met at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art to inspect the 
portfolios submitted by the various art de- 
partments: James C. Boudreau, Director of 
Art, Pratt Institute; Joseph C. Chase, Head 
of Art Department, Hunter College; Mrs. 
Zara B. Kimmey, Supervisor of Art for the 
State of N. Y.; Raymond P. Ensign, Execu- 
tive Director of the N.A.A.E.; Ernest W. 
Watson, Co-Editor of Art Instruction. 

As a result of the judges’ decision the Cup 
was recently awarded by Mr. Karl Lamb, son 
of the donor, to the Art Department of the 
Washington Irving High School at an art 
assembly attended by 2,000 girls. 


Prix de Rome Competition 


Entries for the annual scholarships given 
by the American Academy in Rome will be 
received by the secretary until February 1. 
Fellowships in architecture, landscape archi- 
tecture, painting, and sculpture are open to 
unmarried men not over 30 years old who 
are citizens of the United States. Term of 
the fellowships in each subject is two years 
with provision made for extensive European 
travel and opportunities to meet prominent 
European artists. The estimated value of each 
fellowship is $2,000 a year. 

Applicants may obtain circulars and blanks 
from Roscoe Guernsey, Exec. Sec., American 


Academy in Rome, 101 Park Ave., New York. 
Ist December, 1937 





Even Rembrandt 
would be surprised— 






If he could see how Devoe uses modern science 
to give you finer, more permanent colors 


EMBRANDT’S descendants were 

still alive . . . when Devoe was 
founded, in 1754. Today—183 
years later—Devoe Colors are fa- 
mous for their brilliance and per- 
manence. 


Devoe’s modern, scientific tech- 
nique has ended forever the worn- 
out fable of foreign prestige. 
Devoe Colors are made and ground 
by methods many times more ac- 
curate than the human senses. 


That is why artists know Devoe 
Colors for their ease of handling 
. brilliance . . . ani assured 


A 
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permanence. 

Devoe Colors are carried by 
every good artists’ supply house. 
Try them the next time you need 
colors. A fair trial, we think, will 
prove profitable to you. 


WRITE FOR FREE COLOR CARD 
AND PRICE LISTS 
Devoe’s line of artists’ materi- 
als is complete: colors in oil, 
water colors, tempera, char- 
coal—and all accessories. For 
information and prices write: 
Devor & Raywnotps Co., INc. 
1 West 47th St., N. Y., N. Y. 


MAKERS OF 
FINE BRUSHES 


Devoe Also Makes 
a Complete Line of 
Artists’ Materials 


DEVOE COMBINES CRAFTSMANSHIP WITH CHEMISTRY 
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A NEW MAIL STUDY COURSE IN 
CRITICAL APPRECIATION by 


RALPH M. PEARSON 


In this mew course Ralph M. Pearson, author of 
“Experiencing Picteres’’ and th: series of challenging 
articles now running in Forum Magazine, analyses from 
the artist's point of view, recent works of important 
artists including Orezeo, Benton, Wood and the artists 
working on the Government art projects. The first 
issue, one of three installments severely criticizing 


Rockefeller Center Art, 
will be sent free te anyone on request. 
DESIGN WORKSHOP, 1860 B’way at Glst St., N. Y. City 





SCOTT CARBEE SCHOOL OF ART 
18th Year 
Professional Courses by Recognized Artists 

Heads of Departments: Bernard M. Keyes, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Anatomy. George E. Lambert, 
Jr., Commercial Adverising. William F. Steeher, 
Book and Magazine Illustration. Seett C. Carbee, 
Senior Instructor Fine Arts. 

Diplomas - Scholarships - Placements 


Catalog A-D on request. 








Limited enroliment. 
126 Massachusetts Ave. at Boylston St., BOSTON, MASS. 





Scheel of fer a 
93rd YEAR. Design, 
tion, interior eoweaiies. 


MOORE 


INSTITUTE 


or ART 








COLORADO cute 


FINE ARTS CENT 


WINTER ART SCHOOL 
Boardman Robinson, Art Director 
Peppino Mangravite, Acting Art Director 
instructors: Frank Mechau, Lawrence Barrett 
Address: Stanley Lothrop, General Director 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Ss 
R 


THE ART INSTITUTE of CHICAGO 
= FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART = 


Drawing, Painting, Illustration, Sculpture, 
Industrial, Advertising, & Interior Design 
= COURSES FOR TEACHERS — 


Folders illustrating each Department on request. 
Address Dept. AA. The Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago, III. 





e WAYMAN ADAMS e 


Annual Portrait Class 
in the Adirondacks 
June to September 
Address Secretary: Elizabethtown, N. Y. 


ROMANOVSKY 


PAINTING CLASS 


Portrait, Figure and Still Life 
Studie 605, The Lincoln Arcade, 1947 Broadway, 
between 65 and 66 Street, New York City 
Hoers 9:30 A. M. to 12:30 P. M. daily except Sat. & Sun. 
Telephone Riverside 9-3567 








A.F.LEVINSON 


Individual constructive art criticism aimed to de- 
velop creative power and self-expression with the 
modern use of color as structural plastic material. 


8911—153rd Street, Jamaica, New York City 
8th Avenue Subway at 153rd Street 
SUMMER ART CLASS, ROCKPORT, MASS. 





For up-to-date information on art books and 
publications see page 30 of THe Art Dicest. 
$3 per year, 20 issues. 
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Carved Stone Vase: MAYAN 


“Greeks of America” 


THE art oF Maya—an ancient American 
people who knew as much as a college man 
about mathematics and astronomy, but could 
not invent the prosaic wheel—is the theme 
of a large exhibition current until Dec. 15 
at the Baltimore Museum of Art. 


Relegated not long ago to the natural his- 
tory museum as ethnographic curiosities, the 
art of the Mayan civilization has received its 
due recognition only in recent years. Like 
African sculpture, the fate of which went 
through a similar cycle, it has risen in the 
esteem of artists and collectors and has today 
reached the position of a positive influence 
on much contemporary art. 

The Maya nations were, at their height, 
(contemporary with Europe’s Middle Ages) 
the most civilized race on the Western Hemis- 
phere. They inhabited what is now the south- 
ern part of Mexico; the peninsula of Yucatan, 
the Republic of Guatemala, British Honduras, 
and the northern and western parts of the 
Republic of Honduras. They have been called 
the “Greeks of America” for their developed 
civic orgafiization, their logical system of num- 
bers, their writing system, and their com- 
mercial and artistic activities. All bordering 
nations, including the Aztecs, adopted the 
features of Mayan art and life as the Romans 
adopted much that was Grecian. 

The Mayan artists displayed a respect for 
the quality of stone that is the envy of many 
a modern sculptor. Their forms, carved with 
jungle-like complicity on the exterior, follow 
primitive geometric formulae. A_ rectilinear 
modification of the spiral, similar to the 
ancient Chinese “thunder motif” appears often. 

Figures, usually of gods though never of 
the great “Sun God,” display a strange ideal 
of aesthetics. The mouth is half-open; the 
cheek bones are high as with all Indians. 
and the most beautiful forehead was the one 
which sloped the most. For this latter attain- 
ment children’s foreheads were often bandaged 
tightly as the Chinese bandaged girls’ feet to 
retard the growth. Other figures in the round, 
such as the animals serving for handles in 
the vase reproduced herewith, were carved 
in an abstractly architectural handling of 
form that has as a special quality a continuity 
of surface rhythm that emerges in organic 
fashion from the very mass of the material. 

Today, overgrown in the jungle thickets of 
interior Mexico only the ruined temples, buried 
pottery and fragments remain of the art of 
the Mayans. For Cortez heard they had gold. 





CALIFORNIA COLLEGE 
OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 
(State Accredited) 


Wide range of stimulating courses in painting, 
design, applied arts. Professional training for 
the Fine and Commercial arts and Teacher 
Training. Bachelor's degree, excellent faculty, 
4-acre garden campus, moderate tuitions. 
Write F. H. Meyer, President, for Catalog 


Broadway at College Avenue, Oakland, Calif. 








FASHION ACADEMY 


THE SCHOOL OF F OUS GRADUATES 


STYLING + COSTUME FASHION FORECASTING 
COLOR PSYCHOLOGY 
, FASHION ILLUSTRATION 
: FASHION REPORTING 







STAGE+ TEXTILE DESIGN 
Specialized training under EMIL ALVIN HARTMAN, America’s Recognized 
lastructor of Fashion Art. rate Bese Sat td Fao 
chosen by the world’s most and Fashion 
Hlustraters for their training. © Book If on Request 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA Sth AVE; N.Y. « Circle 7-1514-5 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
FINE AND APPLIED ART (Parsons) 


William M. Odom, President 
PLAN NOW FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 


MID-YEAR in Interior Architecture and Decoration; 
CLASSES Costume Design and Illustration; Adver- 

tising Design; Teacher Training. Send for 
BEGIN General Catalogue and detailed information. 
JAN. 17th = Address Box A, 2239 Broadway, New York 














Better Than Art Schools 


Say artists who -have improved their portraits, land- 
seapes, and commercial art, by home use of the A. K. 
Cross inventions. They advise the Home Course ($25 
for four months) and then the personal instruction of the 


A. K. CROSS ART SCHOOLS, Inc. 
Boothbay Harbor, Maine (12th summer) June to October 
St. Petersburg, Florida (winters) Janeary till April 








THE 
MA WILDE 
sTUDIO 


A Ales oF 
ws tac] VOCATIONAL ART 


Featuring short, concmaegise courses in line with the 

demands of the business field in art. Less than 1% of 

our graduates are unemployed at the present time. 
Write for prospectus 

42 E. 9th St., N. Y. C. GRamercy 3-5356 








Erano CENTRAL 
SCHOOL OF ART 
DRAWING - 


PAINTING 


Sculpture - Advertising Art - Design 


Interior Decoration - Illustration 
Faculty of eminent artists develop your 
individual talents. Day, eve. classes. 
Also Sat., Sun. Enroll anytime. Catalogue. 

7021 Grand Central Terminal, NW. Y. C. MU 9-5464 





FASHION ILLUSTRATING 
NEW MECHANICAL FIGURE METHOD 
Taught in 30 Easy Lessons. If you can draw lines, 
you can master this art. 50,000 different posi- 
tions can be composed. Excellent Christmas Gift. 
Complete Course in 9” x 15” Book—$1.00. 
Discounts to Schools. FREE LITERATURE. 


M. G. MOSS INSTITUTE 


Hartford Connecticut 





Cleveland, Ohio 
Four-year Courses in the 
ie alg Fine and Applied Arts 
J, iS Illustrated Catalog A.on Request 








ll DROGK AMP I 


tudio « 
Entirely ne Art Instruction 
Drawing and Painting in Private 
and Small intimate Groups 
Congenial Studio Quarters 
@ 144 W. 72nd St., N. Y.C. TRafalgar 7-4921 @ 
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WINOLD REISS 
ART SCHOOL 


COURSES IN DRAWING, PAINT- 

ING. DECORATIVE DESIGNING, 

MURAL PAINTING, SCULPTURE 

108 WEST 16th STREET, NEW YORK 
Summer School 


GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 
MONTANA 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET 





























HENRY LEE McFEE 


WILL DIRECT WINTER CLASSES 
IN SAN ANTONIO 
Beginning Jan. 5th, 1938 


For Information, Address Secretary 


BOX 941 e SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 





SCHOOL OF THE BOSTON 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Life Painting — Drawing — Sculpture 


Composition — Anatomy 
General & Interior Design — Advertising 


Jewelry and Silversmithing 
Tuition and Travelling Scholarships 
Awarded Annually 

. Illustrated Catalog ... 


235 Fenway 


KENmore 5866 








Thorough professional training. 
Painting and Illustration; Sculp- 
ture; Advertising; Industrial, In- 
terior and Costume Design; 
Teacher Training. Originality 
and individual advancement en- 








ST. LOUIS SCHOOL of FINE ARTS 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Drawing, Painting, Modeling, Costume De- 
sign and aif Crafts. History of Art, Anatomy 
and Composition. Advertising Design, 
Illustration, Design, Interior Decoration. 
KA. Students may live on University campus 
and enjoy many university activities. 
Second Semester Opens February 2, 19388 
Dr. E. H. Wuerpel, Director, Room 20 
SCHOOL OF 
couraged. Frequent exhibitions, 
lectures, trips. Non-profit. 18th 
year. Moderate tuition. Mid- 
term begins Feb. 8. Catalog. 
Charlotte R. Partridge, Director 
67 Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
RINGLING ‘“*e'" 
THE SCHOOL OF THE RINGLING San 
Faculty of outstanding artists teaching all phases of 
art including commercial art and costume design. Out- 
door classes all winter. Animal study at Ringling 
pel winter — Dormitories. Write for catalog. 
Sarasota, WL ORIDA 
MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF 
Endowed School of the Minneapolis 
Institute of arts. Certificate 
courses in Painting, Sculpture, Advertising Art, 
Fashion Design, Illustration, Interior Decora- 
tion. Day and evening classes. Catalog free. 
200 East Twenty-fifth St., Minneapolis 
of MODERN ART 
Contemporary art 


intelligence 
1 0" year in the USA 


38 JOY ST BOSTON MASS 





Tue Art Dicest presents without bias the 
news and opinion of the art world. Price, $3 
per year. Address: 116 E. 59th St., New York. 


lst December, 1937 












































Professor Thomas Scott Fiske: 
H. E. OcpbEN CAMPBELL 


From Dixie 


At THE MacDoweELt GALLERY, the Southern 
Women’s National Democratic Organization 
in New York is presenting its annual exhibi- 
tion of Southern Art until Dec. 4. The exhi- 
bition includes several artists well known 
in Northern art circles as well as numerous 
painters of more local eminence, the latter 
recommended by Ellsworth Woodward, presi- 
dent of the Southern States Art League. 

A partial list of the exhibitors: Wayman 
Adams, Carle Blenner, McClelland Barclay, 
Charles C. Curran, Helena Ogden Campbell, 
Jo Cain, Frank Calcott, Lamar Dodd, James 
S. Hulme, Louise Lyons Huestis, Anne Gold- 
thwaite, Jerome Myers, Charles R. Knight, 
Elizabeth Price, Rosamond Niles, Bessie Pot- 
ter Vonnoh, Frederick Weber, Harry Hoff- 
man, Hobart Nichols, Spencer Nichols, Ells- 
worth Woodward, Alexandre Hogue, Gladys 
Brannigan, J. Kelly Fitzpatrick, Sue May 
Gill, Hildegarde Hamilton, J. J. Lankes, Maud 
M. Mason, Bonnie MacLeary, and Edward 
Shorter. 

Charles R. Knight blames the South for 
the fact that so many of its fine artists have 
had to emigrate to other sections. “For 
some reason not quite clear,” he says, “the 
Southern states, so far, have been slow to 
take advantage of their wonderful opportuni- 
ties in painting and sculpture. It is probable 
that, as Ellsworth Woodward said, we have 
had few good art schools, few public mu- 
seums of art. But even this lack of opportunity 
can not quite explain the discrepancy, as for 
years, it has been the custom for thousands 
of Southerners (mostly women) to come 
North and take lessons in all manner of cul- 
tural subjects. 

“Evidently their influence has not been 
great, or they were content to absorb their 
learning as individuals and did not, on their 
return to the home region, pass it on to those 
less fortunate. With no disparagement of 
the fair sex intended and with a just ac- 
knowledgment of their many great accomplish- 
ments, I believe that what the South really 
needs in the way of art training today would 
be a number of Southern men—trained in 
the best schools both here and abroad—who 
could impart by their examples and their 
teaching ability, art enthusiasm for the rich 
and varied life-panorama, which surrounds 
those who live in our Southern states. I feel, 
too, that up to the present, the whole vast 
subject has been approached from an amateur 
point of view, and that more Southerners have 
been content to dabble in art, not really to 
work at it.” 














PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 


OF THE FINE ARTS 


Philadelphia (Winter), Chester Springs, Pa. (Summer) 
Oupest fine arts schools in America. (Est. 
1805). City and Country locations; unex- 
celled equipment for the complete profession- 
al training of the artist. Distinguished fac- 
ulty. Preliminary classes for beginners. 
Special evening classes. Departments of 
Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Mural Paint- 
ing: also a co-ordinated course with the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; B.F.A. degree. Euro- 
pean Scholarships and other prizes. 
Philadelphia School—Broad and Cherry Streets. 


Chester Springs Summer Seheol—Resident and Day 
students. 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET OF SCHOOL WHICH 
INTERESTS YOU 


J. T. FRASER, Jr., Curator 
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NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
160-162 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C., 46th Year 


Textile Designing, Interior Architecture, 
Fashion Illustration, Life Class, 
Decorative Design, Poster 


Positions and orders filled. 





THE ROMANCE OF ART :: WHERE 
IT COMES FROM :: WHAT IT IS :: 
WHAT WE CAN DO FOR YOU :: :: 
PROVED BY WHAT WE 
HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS 


FOREMOST FOR TWO GENERATIONS 


CHICAGO ACADEMY 
OF FINE ARTS 


18 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 


OTIS ART INSTITUTE 


A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED BY 
THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT OF 
THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 
2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 
Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the 
year. Date of entrance and period of study 
optional. A genuine Art Spirit pervades this 
art school. Illustrated catalog upon request. 








COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
Four-year courses in Patintinc, INTERIOR Dec- 
ORATION, DesiGN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
AND CoMMERCIAL Art, Pus. Scuoor Art. Lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 
Harotp L. Butier, Dean Syracuse, N. Y. 


YLAND 
[NSTITUTE 


- BALTIMORE - 1937 
Courses in Fine Arts, ee Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, ete. Catalogs on request . 








New Orleans Art School 
CONDUCTED BY 
THE ARTS AND CRAFTS CLUB 
OF NEW ORLEANS 


COURSES IN THE FINE & APPLIED ARTS 
Catalogues on Request 


712 Royal Street 


New Orleans, La. 





Art Academy of Cincinnati 


plied arts. Day and night classes. 
Moderate tuition fees. Fall and 
Winter Terms: September 20, 1937, 
to May 28, 1938. For information 
address: 

WALTER H. SIPLE, Director 
ArtAcademy Cincinnati, Ohio 
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BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

Public Library Art Gallery Dec.: 
Etchings by Alfred Hutty. 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 

Huntingdon College Dec. 1-21: 
Famous Paintings Reproductions 
(Prench and English Schools). 

HOLLYWOOD, CAL. 

Stanley Rose Gallery To Dec. 31: 
Oils by Etienne Ret. 

LAGUNA BEACH, CAL. 

Art Association Dec.: Regular Bi- 
monthly Exhibition. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

Foundation of Western Art Dec..: 
California Watercolors. 

Los Angeles Museum Dec.: Cali- 
fornia Art Club; Old maps; Mu- 
seum collection; Henry Lion Sculp- 
ture. 

Los Angeles Art Association Dec. 
7-31: International Prints. 

Municipal Art Commission Dec.: J 
Bond Francisco Memorial Ezxhibi- 
tion. 

MILLS COLLEGE, CAL. 

Art Gallery To Dec. 12: Old mas- 
ter drawings. 

OAKLAND, CAL. 

Art Gallery To Dec. 7: Third An- 
nual Exhibition of the Bay Re- 
gion Art Association. 

SACRAMENTO, CAL. 

California State Library Dec.: Work 
by members of Print Makers So- 
ciety of California. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

Courvoisier Gallery Dec. 1-15: Mod- 
ern French Paintings. 

San Francisco Museum of Art 
Dec.: Drawings by Maurice Sterne; 
Albert M. Bender Collection. 

Faulkner Memorial Art Gallery 
Dec. 1-15: Sculpture and Water- 
colors by Jose De Creeft; Dec.: 
Work by Clarence Hinkle. 

DENVER, COLO. 

Denver Art Museum Dec.: Paint- 
ings by Russell Covles; Black and 
Whites by Ross Santee. 

NEW LONDON, CONN. 

Lyman Allyn Museum 7o Dec. 19: 
Decorative Arts of Europe; Chia- 
roscuro Woodcuts. 

NEWARK, DEL. 

Women’s College To Dec. 18: Tex- 
tiles; Swedish Weaving and Pot- 
tery. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Coreoran Gallery Dec.: Oils by 
Burtis Baker. 

Smithsonian Institution Dec.: Prints 
by Lyman Byzxbe. 

Studio House To Dec. 20: Third 
Annual Christmas Exhibition. 

ATLANTA, GA. 

High Museum of Art 7To Dec. 15: 
Bird Paintings; Dec.: Local Ar- 
tists. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute Dec.: 48th Annual 
Exhibition of Paintings and Sculp- 
ture. 

Chicago Galleries -Association Dec.: 
Artist members. 

Katharine Kuh Gallery Dec.: Sculp- 
ture by Alexander Archipenko. 
Palette and Chisel Academy Dec.: 
43rd Annual Exhibition of Oil 

Paintings and Sculpture. 

MUNCIE, IND. 

Ball State Teachers College To Dec. 
20: Crafts, Pottery, Weaving; 
metalwork. 

RICHMOND, IND. 

Art Association Dec.: 18th Annual 
Exhibit of Arts and Crafts. 

WICHITA, KANS. 

Art Museum Dec. 5-Jan. 1; Portraits 
by Frances Cramner Greenman; 
Portraits of Children; -Masks by 
W.P.A. Workers. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Isaac Delgado Museum Dec.: Ros- 
enwald Collection. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

Museum of Art Jo Dec. 15: Ex- 
hibition of Maya Art. 

Walters Art Gallery To Dec. 10: 
Majolica of the Italian Renais- 
sance. 

HAGERSTOWN, MD. 

Washington County Museum Dec.; 
French and Belgian Paintings; 
Tibetan Banner Paintings. 
ANDOVER, MASS. 

Addison Gallery To Dec. 19: Paint 
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ings by Richard Bassett and Eliot 
Noyes. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Doll and Richards 7o Dec. 8: Old 
English Shooting Prints; To Dec. 
11: Paintings and Watercolors by 
Ogden M. Pleissner; Dec. 9-29: 
Etchings by Ruth D. Swett. 

Guild of Boston Artists To Dec. 11: 
Watercolors by A. Lassell Ripley. 

Grace Horne Galleries To Dec. 25: 
Work of Susan Moore Sisson. 

Museum of Fine Arts To Dec. 31: 
Lithographs. 

Robert Vose Galleries Dec.: Water- 
colors by Edith Hoyt; Still Lifes 
by Elizabeth Piutti-Barth. 

NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 

Smith College Museum 7o Dec. 18: 
Portraits by Pavel Tchelitchew. 

PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

Berkshire Museum Dec.: Permanent 
Collection. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

George Walter Vincent Smith Gal- 
lery To Dec. 19: “New Horizons 
in American Art.” 

Museum of Fine Arts Dec. 12: 
Daumier Lithograph reprints; 
Dec.: Abraham Kamberg prints 
by Jewish Artists; American Ar- 
tists Association prints. 

SOUTH HADLEY. MASS. 

Mount Holyoke College To Dec. 15: 
Paintings by Edward W. Redfield 


WELLESLEY, MASS. 

Farnsworth Museum To Dec. 18: 
Sculpture by Arnold Geissbuhler. 

WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 

Lawrence Art Museum 7o Dec. 18: 
Modern European Posters. 

WORCESTER. MASS. 

Art Museum Dec. 1-19: Paintings 
by Leon Kroll. 

DETROIT, MICH. 

Detroit Institute of Arts To Dec. 
20: Michigan Artists Annual. 

MUSKEGON, MICH. 

Hackley Art Gallery Dec.: Book- 
plates. : 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Institute of Arts Dec.: Chinese 
Bronzes; Paintings and Drawings 
by Maurice Viaminck; Annual 
Salon of Photography. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Art Institute Dec.: Paintings by 
George Van Millett; Work by in- 
vited alumni. 

William Rockhill Nelson Gallery 
Dec.: Venetian Paintings and 
Drawings of the 18th Century. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum Dec.: Sculpture 
by Anna Hyatt Huntington. 

MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery of Art Dec.: Photo- 
graphs, 1837-1937. 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Museum of Art Dec. 5-23: 
scapes. 

NEWARE, NW. J. 

Cooperative Gallery Dec.: Paintings 
by William 8. Loughran. 

Newark Museum Dec.: Sixth Na- 
tional Ceramic Show; Collectors 
Exhibit. 

SHORT HILLS, N. J. 

Dec.: Group of Cape Cod Artists 

SUMMIT, N. J. 

Art Association To Dec. 15: Fifth 
Annual Exhibition of Members 
Work. 

TRENTON, N. J. 

Central High School Dec. 6-17: Il- 
lusirations, Monte Crews. 

ALBANY, WN. Y. 

Institute of History and Art Dec.: 
Japanese Prints; Paintings by 
Clovis Corinth; Harry E. Olsen, 
Laura Glenn Douglas, Charles 
Allen Hulbert and Katherine Ali- 
mond Hulbert; Watercolors by 
Mary Millis Hatch. 

BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 

Museum of Fine Arts Dec.: Etch- 
ings by American Artists. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Albright Art Gallery Dec.: Buffalo 
Society of Artis:s; Dec. 4-Jan. 17: 
Historical and Contemporary Wali 
Papers. 

ELMIRA, N. Y. 

Arnot Art Gallery Dec.; 
colors by Paul L. Gill. 


Land- 


Water- 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 

A. C. A. Gallery (52 W. 8) To 
Dec. 11: Drawings by Elizabeth 
Olds. 

American Fine Arts Society (215 
W. 57) Dec. 1-22: New York 
Watercolor Club. 

An American Place (509 Madison) 
To Dec. 27: Beginnings and Land- 
marks, “291.” 

Architectural League (115 E. 40) 
To Dec. 4: W. A. Dwiggins. 

Arden Galleries (460 Park) Dec. 
1-17: Portraits of Children. 

Argent Galleries (42 W. 57) To 
Dec. 24: Landscapes and Sitili 
Lifes by the National Association 
of Women Painters and Sculptors 

Artists Gallery (33 W. 8) Dec. 5- 
81: Christmas Exhibition of Wa- 
tercolors. 

Artmart Galleries (412 Sixth Ave.) 
Dec.: Mixed Group of Living 
American Art. 

Associated American Artists (420 
Madison) Dec.: Christmas Gift Ex- 
hibition. 

Babcock Galleries (38 E. 57) Dec.: 
American Art. 

Boyer Galleries (69 E. 57) To 
Dec. 11: Paintings, Watercolors 
and Drawings by Eilshemius. 

Brummer Gallery (53 E. 57) To 
Dec. 31: Sculpture by Francois 
Pompon. 

Frans Buffa & Sons (58 W. 57) To 
Dec. 15: Work of William H. 
Singer, dr. 

Canteur Galleries (78 W. 55) To 
Dec. §: Work of Herbert Pullinger. 

Carroll Carstairs (11 E. 57) Dec. 
7-31 Pastels by Louis Legrand. 

Contemporary Arts (38 W. 57) 
Dec.: Xmas shor. 

Decorators Club Gallery (745 Fifth 
Ave.) To Dec. 9: Decorative Paint- 
ings by Mrs. Marion Howard; 
Dec. 13-23: Special Christmas 
Show of Handicrafts. 

Delphic Studios (44 W. 56) Dec.: 
Sculpture by Alexander Stoller. 

Downtown Gallery (113 W. 13) To 
Dec. 11: Paintings by Dorothy 
Varian, 

Durand-Ruel Galleries (12 E. 57) 
To Dec. 11: Paintings by Thalia 
Matcoim, 

Durlacher Brothers (11 E. 57) To 
Dec. 11: Drawings by old mas- 
ters. 

Ferargil Galleries (63 E. 57) Dec.: 
Contemporary Americans. 

Findlay Galleries (8 E. 57): To 
Dec. 11: Dorothy Drew. 

Karl Freund Gallery (50 E. 57) 
To Dec. 18: Channing Hare. 

Fifteen Gallery (37 W. 57) To Dec. 
11: Work of D. Paddock. 

Frederick Frazier Galleries (9 E. 
57) Dec. American and British 
old masters. 

Grand Central Art Galleries (15 
Vanderbilt Ave.) To Dec. 12: 
Watercolors by Gordon Grant. 

Grand Central Art Galleries (1 E. 
51) Bronzes; Max Kalish. 

Grant Studios (175 Macdougal St.) 
To Dec. 4: Fine Arts Guild. 

Hammer Galleries (682 Fifth Ave.) 
To Dec. 22: Jewelry by Faberge. 

Marie Harriman Gallery (63 E. 57) 
To Dec. 14: Eisendieck. 

Kennedy & Co. (785 Fifth Ave.) 
Dec.: Fine Prints. 

Frederick Keppel & Co. (71 E. 57) 
Dec. 1-24: George “Pop” Hart. 
Kleemann Galleries (38 E. 57) To 
Dec. 15: R. Stephens Wright. Dec. 

6-18: S. M. Weber. 

M. Knoedler & Co. (14 E. 57) To 
Dec. 7: Paintings and Drawings 
by Toulouse Lautrec. 

Cc. W. Kraushaar (730 Fifth Ave.) 
Dec. 7-31: Watercolors by Nan 
Watson. 

John Levy Galleries (1 E. 57) To 
Dec. 19: Paintings and Drawing 
by Grigory Gluckmann. 

Macbeth Galleries (11 E. 57) To 
Dec. 20: Monhegan Marines by 
Jay Connaway. 

Pierre Matisse (51 E. 57) Dee. 
7-31: Paintings by Marie Lauren- 
cin, 

Guy Mayer Gallery (41 E. 57) To 
Dec. 4: Oils and Watercolors by 
Edmund Blampied. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art (5th 
at 82) To Dec. 12; Recent Acces- 
sions from the Museum's Excava- 
tions at Nishapur. 

Midtown Galleries (605 Madison) 
To Dec. 18: Paintings by Mary 
Huichinson. 

Milch Galleries (108 W. 57) Dec.: 
American Paintings. 

Montross Gallery (785 Fifth Ave.) 
To Dec. 11: Paintings by Gordon 
Mallet McCouch. 

Morgan Gallery (106 E. 57) Dec. 
6-18: Oilg by Max Bernd-Cohen. 

Morton Galleries (130 W. 57). To 
Dec. 11: Paintings and Wood En- 


gravings by Henry Block; Water- 
colors by Herman Rednick. 

Museum of Modern Art (14 W. 
49) To Dec. 13: American Paint- 
ing for Paris Exhibition. 

J. B. Neumann’s New Art Circle 
(509 Madison Ave.) To Dec. 25: 
Modern Graphic Arts. 

Arthur U. Newton (11 E. 57) To 
Dec. 11: Rowland Lyon. 

New School for Social Research (66 
W. lith St.) To Dec. 15: Prints 
by Dan Rico. 

Park Art Gallery (48 E. 50) To 
Dec. 5: Joel J. Levitt Memorial 
Exhibition 

Georgette Passedoit (121 E. 57) To 
Jan. 1: Sculptures by Jose de 
Creeft, John B. Flannagan, Heine 
Warneke, William Zorach. 

Perls Gallery (106 E. 57) Dec. 6- 
18: Holiday Exhibition for “The 
Young Collector.”’ 

Paul Reinhardt Galleries (730 
Fifth Ave.) Dec.: Watercolors by 
M. May Schaetzel. 

Jacques Seligmann (3 E. 51) To 
Dec. 11: Degas. 

Marie Sterner Gallery (9 E. 57) 
To Dec. 13: Emanuele Castelbarco. 

Studio Guild (730 Fifth Ave.) To 
Dec. 11: Paintings by Alice Sloane 
Anderson, Irving Brokaw, Maud 
Bowman, Kenneth D. Hull. 

Tricker Galleries (21 W. 57) To 
Dec. 23: Portraits and Flowers by 
Mrs. Pliny Fisk. 

Vendome Gallery (339 W. 57) Dec.: 
Xmas show. 

Hudson D. Walker (38 E. 57) To 
Dec. 11: Alfred Maurer. 

Walker Galleries (108 E. 57) To 
Dec. 11: Paintings by Lee Town- 
send. 

Whitney Museum (10 W. 8) Dec. 
12: 1937 Annual Exhibition of 
Paintings. 

Wildenstein & Co. (19 E. 64) To 
Dec. 11: David Weill Collection. 


ee 

CINCINNATI, O. 

Cincinnati Museum T7o Dec. 26: 
Contemporary American Prints; 
English Etching Crome to Camer- 
on; Paintings by Will Stevens. 

CLEVELAND, O. 

Cleveland Museum of Art To Dec. 
12; Audubon Engravings; Dec. 10- 
Jan. 2: Swedish Tercentenary Art 
Exhibit. 

COLUMBUS, 0. 

Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts To 
Dec. 15: 28th Annual Exhibition 
of the Columbus Art League; 16 
International Watercolor Exhibi- 
tion of the Chicago Art Institute; 
Prints by the Associated Ameri- 
can Artists. 

DAYTON, O. 

Dayton Art Institute Dec.: Textiles 
by Mrs. Dorothy Liebes; Local Ar- 
tists Exhibition; Paintings by 
Dale Nichols; Mielziner and 
Toledo Museum of Art To Dec. 12: 
Paintings by French Impressionists 
and: Post-Impressionists. Dec. 5-26: 
Drawings by Mrs. Robert M. 
Hutchins. 

YOUNGSTOWN, O. 

Butler Art Institute Zo Dec. 12: 
Annual Exhibit of the Youngstown 
Water Color Society. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Art Alliance To Dec. 19: 15th An- 
nual Print Exhibition. 

McClees Galleries To Dec. 18: Work 
by Catharine Morris Wright. 

Pennsylvania Museum Jo Dec. 12: 
Daumier. 

Print Club To Dec. 25: Fifth In- 
ternational Exhibition of Prints. 

Warwick Galleries To Dec. 4: Water- 
colors by T. Mitchell Hastings. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Providence Art Club To Dec. 5: 
Landscapes by Mary Stafford Fraz- 
ier and John Frazier. 

DALLAS, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts To Dec. 18: 
French Impressionists. 

RICHMOND, VA. 

Virginia Museum of Fine Arts 
Dec. 5-Jan. 2: Shearwater Pottery. 

SEATTLE, WASH. 

Art Museum 7o Dec. 5: Paintings 
by Lyonel Feininger; Sawkill Paint- 
ers; - Sculpture by Virginia and 
Dudley Pratt. 

Downtown Gallery Dec.: Paintings 
and Sculptures by thirty North- 
west Ar ists. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

Art Institute Dec.: Wisconsin So- 
ciety of Applied Arts and Print- 
makers; Hans Helfritze Photos of 
Arabia; Ross Lewis Cartoons; War 
Etchings. 

OSHKOSH, WIS. 

Public Museum Dec.: Oriental Art. 
HONOLULU, HAWAII 

Honolulu Art Association To Dec. 
12: 9th Annual Exhibition of 


prints by Honolulu Printmakers. 
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Bache Collection 


[Continued from page 5] 


while beyond, in the dining room, hang works 
by the masters of English portraiture. The 
second floor hall contains a variety of Italian, 
Dutch, and Spanish works; the salon, to the 


front of this hall, French 18th century; the | 
Dutch room to the rear of the hall, the great | 


Dutch painters; and, in the library on the | 


third floor, hang the great German and Flem- 
ish masters. 

So much contrast of mood and artistic pur- 
pose is encountered from one room to another, 
even down to the furnishings, that each ar- 
tistic style and period is presented in its 
fullest and richest meaning. The library, hung 
with the small, realistic, stolid Flemish paint- 
ings, is a decidedly masculine corner. In it 


are the rare Petrus Christus, thought to be | 
a portrait of Dionysius the Carthusian, a book- | 


ish monk himself, and the series of Hans Hol- 


bein the Younger portraits, greatest of which | 
is that of Dirk Berck of Cologne—a mag- | 
nificently uncompromising portrayal. In the | 
library, too, are two Memlings, A Lady of | 


Quality and a Madonna and Child—the latter 
with a mystical attitude to the Virgin, whose 
face is swept by an awe of the First Person 
that resides in the Third Person of the Trinity 
she embraces. A Diirer portrait, a David trip- 


tych of the Nativity, a Roger van der Weyden, | 


with much forthrightness, and many other 
typical works of these schools ‘fill the den- 
like library. 

Below, in the second floor hall, are more 
pretentious pictures,—several Giovanni Bel- 
linis and Titians, a Veneziano, and one of 
those brittle Crivellis, a small Madonna and 
Child, garlanded with fruit and flowers. The 
most dominating picture, for its color and 
human interest is Goya’s large Don Osorio 
de Zuniga, depicting a child with his toys and 
two haunting Cheshire cats. To the front of 
this hall, in which, as one enters, there seems 
to faintly echo the repartee of a Pompadour 
salon, are the French 18th century pictures. 
The French Comedians, presented by Vol- 
taire to Frederick the Great and since in the 
possession of the “Hermit of Doorn,” evokes 
a rush of history. Then Boucher’s soft touch 
and Fragonard’s firmer but more gloved hand 
is encountered in, first, The Sleeping Shep- 
herdess, and, from the latter’s brush, the Billet 
Doux, The Cascade and the Shady Grove. A 
Pater landscape, The Fair at Bezons, must 
contain, comfortably, many hundreds of fig- 
ures. 

From that scented air of the salon to, across 
the hall, the Dutch room, is a journey from 
one psychological pole to its opposite. The 
giants Hals and Rembrandt dominate, espe- 
cially the latter's Young Man with a Black 
Cap, (reproduced) ; a large Standard Bearer ; 
and Christ with a Pilgrim’s Staff. 

The ground floor in the rear dining room 
is dominated by Gainsborough, either his Mrs. 
Tennant, or his Queen Charlotte of England. 
Other highlights, George Romney, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds and Sir Henry Raeburn, add a group 
of aristocratic people to the company sur- 
rounding the well appointed room. 

Finally, in the main reception room, first 
seen upon entering the house, but better 
studied upon leaving, are the great Italians: 
Titian, Georgione, the splendorous Raphael, 
Portrait of Giuliano de Medici, a Signorelli 
Mother and Child, Sansovino’s sculptured 
Venus Anadoyomene, Andrea Della Robbia, 
with a terra cotta Mother and Child; and two 
cabinets of brilliant Limoges enamels. 

The entire journey through the house, de- 
lightful in its surprises and magnificent in 
its wealth of art, is one of the least tedious 
of all the great museums of the nation. 


Ist December, 1937 





A new series of Art Books which 


set a new standard 


Oy ame lL Ilia l-) 


at low prices everyone can afford 


r | NHE SERIES, ‘a revolution in art pub- 
lishing,’ ranges over the whole his- 
tory of art. Magnificently printed 

in Vienna by the most modern photo- 
gravure in colour and monochrome, the 
new editions in English have been pro- 
duced in quantities enabling the publishers 
to offer them at a fraction of the ordinary 
price of books of this quality. See them at 
your bookstore. 


The Features of These 
Beautiful Volumes: 
S1zE: Varies between Crown Folio 14 x 1034”, and 
ll x 7%". 
Coton: There are, in addition to hundreds of 


monochrome illustrations, many plates in full col- 


or, tipped in by hand. 


Brnpvinc: These splendid volumes are bound in 
beautiful, durable cloth similar to that used on 
volumes two or three times the price of these. 


New Volumes 


BOTTICELLI 


103 full page plates, 14 in full color. 14”x1034”. $3.00 


FRANCISCO DE GOYA 
The Disasters of War 


85 etchings reproduced in actual size by photo- 
gravure. 734"x1034”. Introduced by Elie Faure.$1.50 


THE IMPRESSIONISTS 
118 reproductions. 14” x 1034”. $3.00 


Write for FREE handsome 16 page catalogue to your 
bookstore, or the 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 













FIVE HUNDRED 
SELF PORTRAITS 


From antique times to the present in 
sculpture, painting, drawing and en- 
graving. 478 full page reproductions 












7 plates in full color. 57 illustrations 
in the text. 74%” x 10%". Introduc- 
tion by Ludwig Goldscheider. $3.00 








THE ART OF 
ANCIENT EGYPT 


340 plates, 8 in full color. 7%” x 

10%”. Introduction by Herman Ranke. 
$2.50 

. * 
TITIAN Paintings and 
o 
Drawings 
329 full page reproductions, 8 plates in 


full color, 7%” x 10%”. Edited by 
Hans Tietze. $2.50 


THE PAINTINGS OF 


REMBRANDT 
630 reproductions. 74%” x 10%”. In- 
troduction by A. Bredius. $3:00 














The CIVILIZATION of 
THE RENAISSANCE 
IN ITALY 


By Jacob Burckhardt. 640 pages. 421 
plates. 74%” x 10%”. $2.50 


VINCENT VAN GOGH 


105 full page reproductions, 17 in full 
color. 14” x 10%”. Introduction by 
Wilhelm Uhde. $3.00 








In Preparation 


CEZANNE, ART WITHOUT 
EPOCH 





JUST OUT 


24 West 48th Street 


Matthias 


Griinewald 
By Arthur Burkhard 


“May well stir in America something 
of the admiration for this neglected 
genius that both the book and its 
subject deserve.""—Boston Transcript. 
“The first comprehensive treatment in 
English of the life and artistic per- 
sonality of Matthias Griinewald.— 
N. Y. Herald Tribune. 100 plates. $7.50 


Gil de Siloe 
and His School 


By Harold E. Wethey 


“The first complete study of an im- 
portant late mediaeval Spanish sculp- 
tor.”"—Parnassus. “Sound and fully 
documented.’"—Saturday Review. “A 
very useful, splendidly illustrated mono- 
graph.”—Burlington Magazine. 82 
plates. $7.50 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
12 Ranpatt Hatt 


CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 





EUGENE BOUDIN 


by 
Ruth L. Benjamin 


The first book in English 
on this artist who played such 
an important part in the de- 
velopment of XIXth Century 
French Art . . . A critical bi- 
ography which includes the 
most complete catalog yet com- 
piled . . . 196 pp., 60 illus- 
trations, cloth, folio. $4.00 


RAYMOND and RAYMOND 
40 East 52nd St. New York 





ECONOMICAL 


e THE ART DIGEST gives the publish- 
er the most economical field for adver- 
tising books on art. With a national 
circulation of more than 12,500, THE 
ART DIGEST carries more art book 
advertising than any other art pub- 
lication. 


For information regarding advertising rates, 


please address: 


THE ART DIG"ST 


116 East S9th Street ¢ New York 


ALL 


ART and ARCHITECTURAL 
REFERENCE BOOKS 
MODERN PRINTS AND POSTCARDS 
Catalogue Free 


MARMOR BOOKSHOP 


New York City 


1230 - 6th Avenue 


BULLETIN of ART BOOKS 


with an additional section of original 
paintings, drawings and lithographs. 
Send for Free Copy 


B. WESTERMANN CO., Inc 
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New York City 








BOOKS: REVIEWS & COMMENTS 








Books That Solve 
The Gift Problem 


For this one issue THe Art Dicest de- 
votes its book department to an annual list- 
ing of Christmas gift suggestions in art books. 
The list, compiled by the book review editor, 
is necessarily an arbitrary classification and 
includes only books received within the past 
twelve months, placed into the gift categories 
in which they seem most properly to fall. 
While many of the volumes listed have a 
much wider appeal than is indicated by the 
division under which they have been placed, 
it is felt that readers will be better guided 
in their selection under the present arrange- 
ment. The listing is done in response to the 
many queries received annually in December: 
“Please suggest an art book to give as a 
Christmas gift.” If your local book seller can- 
not serve you, write to the respective pub- 
lishers. 


For Biography Fans 

CEZANNE, by Ambroise Vollard (Crown 
Publishers, N. Y., $1.69)—one of the famous 
books of modern art; any appreciation of 
Cézanne begins with Vollard’s story. 

THE JOURNAL OF EUGENE DELA- 
CROIX, translated and edited by Walter 
Pach (Covici-Friede, N. Y., $7.50)—one of 
the most important books of the year in art. 
An intimate diary. 

AN ARTIST IN AMERICA, by Thomas 
Benton (McBride, N. Y., $3.75)—an autobio- 
graphical document on present day life; an 
artist searching for the true America. 

PAUL GAUGUIN’S INTIMATE JOUR- 
NALS (Crown Publishers, N. Y., $2.75)— 
autobiography with blunt talk in it. 

DEAR THEO, edited by Irving Stone 
(Houghton, Mifflin, Boston, $3.75)—Van 
Gogh’s letters to his benefactor brother se- 
lected by the author of Lust for Life. 

THE TESTAMENT OF CALIBAN, by 
David Edstrom (Funk & Wagnalls, N. Y., $3) 
—another artist in search of reality; has an 
international flavor. 

RODIN, IMMORTAL PEASANT, by Anne 
Leslie (Prentice-Hall, N. Y., $3)—gossipy and 
interesting; Isadora is barely mentioned. 


On Art Appreciation 


PAINTERS AND PERSONALITY, by Sam 
A. Lewisohn (Harper’s, N. Y., $3.75)—a 
famous collector's view of appreciation; 
mainly about the French moderns. 

UNDERSTANDING PRINTS, by Aline 
Kistler (Associated American Artists, N. Y., 
$2.50)—about the best for beginners. 

THE HANDICRAFTS OF THE SOUTH- 

ERN HIGHLANDS, by Allen H. Eaton (Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, N. Y., $3)—An appre- 
ciation of a phase of America’s own peasant 
art. 
ART AND UNDERSTANDING, by Mar- 
garet H. Bulley (Scribner’s, N. Y., $6.50)—a 
broad approach by an Englishwoman; excel- 
lent in its freshness and selection of repro- 
ductions. 

CONVERSATION PIECES, by Sacheverell 
Sitwell (Scribner’s, N. Y., $8.50)—an ac- 
count and appreciation of this intimate type 
of English 18th century painting. 

FRENCH PAINTING AND THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY, by James _ Laver 
(Seribner’s, N. Y., $8.50)—ideal for under- 
standing the great era of French painting. 

CATHEDRAL, A GOTHIC PILGRIMAGE, 





by Helen Huss Parkhurst (Houghton, Mifflin, 
Boston, $4)—will lead to a rare appreciation 
of the Gothic age and its art; steeped in 
Gothic lore and literature. 

VENETIAN PAINTERS, by Frank Jewett 
Mather, Jr., (Holt, N. Y., $5)—best yet on 
these painters. 

THE ROMANCE OF TEXTILES, by Ethel 
Lewis (Macmillan, N. Y., $4)—a complete 
work on the art of the loom that leads to a 
genuine appreciation. 

ART AND THE MACHINE, by Sheldon 
Cheney and Martha Cheney (Whittlesey 
House, N. Y., $3.75)—an appreciation of mod- 
ern aesthetics in industrial design. 

ADVENTURES IN LIGHT AND COLOR, 
by Charles J. Conick (Random House, N. Y., 
$12.50)—a definitive work on stained glass, 
ancient and modern. 

SCENERY THEN AND NOW, by Donald 
Oenslager (Norton, N. Y., $5)—if he’s in- 
terested in theatre design here is a good one. 

GARDENS AND GARDENING 1937, (Stu- 
dio, N. Y., $4.50)—a profusely illustrated sur- 
vey of the best in small gardens. 

THE ART OF THE POTTER, by Dora M. 
Billington (Oxford, N. Y., $2.25)—+tells all 
one needs to know about pots, past and pres- 
ent. 

AMERICA TODAY, A BOOK OF 100 
PRINTS (Equinox Press, N. Y., $5)—what 
the left-wing printmakers are achieving today. 

TREASURY ART PROJECTS, VOL. 1, 
MURAL DESIGNS, by Edward Bruce, and 
Forbes Watson, (Art in Federal Bldgs., Inc., 
Washington, $6.50)—an illustrated record of 
probably the most vital movement in Ameri- 
can art of today; Uncle Sam in the robes 
of the Medici. 

SYSTEM AND DIALECTICS OF ART, by 
John D. Graham (Delphic Studios, N. Y., 
$2.75)—a catechism for the appreciation of 
modern art. 


More Intellectual 


ART AND PRUDENCE, by Mortimer Adler 
(Longman’s, N. Y., $5)—a philosophic (and 
very deep) investigation into the moral, polit- 
ical and aesthetic aspects of the motion pic- 
ture. 

ART NOW, by Herbert Read (Harcourt, 
Brace, N. Y., $3)—a revised edition of the 
book that gives the theory behind modern art. 

ART AND SOCIETY, by Herbert Read 
(Macmillan, N. Y., $4)—an inquiry into the 
relation between the two in the light of art 
history. 

BANDITS IN A LANDSCAPE, by W. 
Gaunt (Studio, N. Y., $2.50)—a stimulating 
study of romantic painting from the 16th to 
the 19th century. : 

THE PROBLEM OF ART, by Canon Peter 
Green (Longman’s, N. Y., $2.50)—the out- 
lines of an English cleric’s aesthetic theory. 

ART RECONSTRUCTED, by Theodore L. 
Shaw (Marshall, Jones, Boston, $3)—another 
aesthetic theory; more scientific in approach. 

SURREALISM, edited by Herbert Read 
(Harcourt, Brace, N. Y., $3.75)—a source 
book on the subject. 

THE SAVAGE HITS BACK, by Julius E. 
Lips (Yale Univ. Press, $5)—a fresh contri- 
bution to the study of African sculpture. Shows 
what the African thought of the white man. 

THE PSYCHOLOGIST LOOKS AT ART, 
by Louis Danz (Longman’s, N. Y., $3)—and 
discovers it’s a “biological event.” 

ART’S PLACE IN EDUCATION, by Henry 
Rankin Poore (Putnam, N. Y., $2.50)—a con- 
servative talks provocatively. It is seldom that 
the conservatives state their case. 
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Practical for Artists and Students 


DESIGN FOR THE BALLET, by C. W. 
Beaumont. (Studio, N. Y., $4.50)—an illus- 
trated history of recent ballet designing; art- 
ists and students have lately shown rising 
interest in the subject. 

SKETCHING AS A HOBBY, by Arthur L. 
Guptill (Harper’s, N. Y., $2.50)—gives all 
the essential information needed for begin- 


ners. 

TEXTILE DESIGN, by Antony Hunt (Stu- 
dio, N. Y., $3.50)—a well illustrated volume 
in the “How To Do It” series. 

ELEMENTS OF INTERIOR DECORA- 
TION, by Sherrill Whiton (Lippincott, N. Y., 
$5)—a valuable textbook and reference. 

WATER COLOR PAINTING TODAY, by 
Adrian Bury (Studio, N. Y., $4.50)—the work 
of several hundred contemporaries reproduced 
and briefly commented upon. 

INTERIOR DECORATING, by Duncan 
Miller (Studio, N. Y., “How To Do It” series, 
$3.50)—a practical book. 

THE ART OF THE PASTEL, by Terrick 
Williams (Pitman, N. Y., $1.75)—A_ well- 
known British artist explains the technique. 
Well illustrated, too. 

MODERN DESIGN IN EMBROIDERY, by 
Rebecca Crompton (Scribner’s, N. Y., $3.50) 
—well illustrated, instructional. 

FINGER PAINTING AS A HOBBY, by 
Stephen D. Thach (Harper’s, N. Y., $1.75)— 
more for amateurs. 

CREATIVE DESIGN IN FURNITURE, by 
William H. Varnum (Manuel Arts Press, 
Peoria, $2.50)—instruction on modern de- 


sign. 

PAINTING AS A HOBBY, by Stephen D. 
Thach (Harper’s, N. Y., $1.75)—makes it a 
really enjoyable hobby.  \ 

PERSPECTIVE, by Frank Medworth 
(Scribner’s, N. Y., $6)—a practical, well il- 
lustrated textbook. 


On Favorite Artists 


MANET, by Theodore Duret (Crown Pub- 
lishers, N. Y., $1.69)—an art critic friend 
talks about the painter. 

RENOIR, by Theodore Duret (Crown Pub- 
lishers, N. Y., $1.69) —uniform with the above. 
. VINCENT VAN GOGH, introduction by 
Wilhelm Uhde (Oxford, N. Y., $3)—has 105 
full page reproductions, many in color, and 
a sound introduction. 

VERMEER, by Philip L. Hale (Hale, 
Cushman & Flint, Boston, $5)—a complete- 
scholarly work. 

RAPHAEL COLOURS, by G. De Jacz 
(Comodore Press, London, $2)—only fair. 

TITIAN PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS 
(Oxford University Press, N. Y., $2.50)—350 
excellent reproductions. 

THE LEADERSHIP OF GIORGIONE, by 
Duncan Phillips (Am. Fed. of Arts, Washing- 
ton, $4.25)—an excellent appreciation, well 
illustrated. 

EUGENE BOUDIN, by Ruth L. Benjamin 
(Raymond & Raymond, N. Y., $4)—first book 
in English on an important 19th century 
Frenchman. 

SANDRO BOTTICELLI, introduction by 
Lionello Venturi (Oxford, N. Y., $3)—would 
make a beautiful gift for anyone; sumptuous 
in appearance. 


Valuable to Collectors 


FINE PRINTS OF THE YEAR 1936, an 
annual edited by Campbell Dodgson (Min- 
ton, Balch, N. Y., $10)—every print collec- 
tor values this record. 


Ist December, 1937 


BOOKS: REVIEWS & COMMENTS 








REMBRANDT COMPLETE ETCHINGS, 
edited by Constance Schill (Arden Book Co., 

. Y., $3) reproduces each one of the artist’s 
prints. 

PAINTINGS IN THE ROYAL COLLEC.- 
TION, by Roy Bishop. (Lippincott, Philadel- 
phia, $5)—a narrative account of what the 
English kings have collected. 

FRENCH PAINTING OF THE EIGHT- 
EENTH CENTURY, by S. Rocheblave. 
(French and European Publications, N. Y., 
$6)—a selection of nearly 100 in beautiful 
reproduction. 

CHINESE JADE THROUGHOUT THE 
AGES, Stanley Charles Nott (Scribner's, 
N. Y., $15)—if any friend collects jade he 
needs this book. 


For the Home Library 


HISTORY OF ART, by Elie Faure (Garden 
City Publishing Co., N. Y., five volumes, $9.45 
for set)—a work that will grace any home 
and provide stimulating reading. Any of the 
separate volumes makes a nice gift: Ancient 
Art, Medieval Art, Renaissance Art, Modern 
Art, and The Spirit of the Forms (interpre- 
tive) —$1.98 each. 

FIVE HUNDRED SELF PORTRAITS (Ox- 
ford, N. Y., $3)—fascinating book to leaf 
through; shows how artists through the ages 
painted the most interesting of subjects: 
themselves. 

LIMNERS AND LIKENESSES, by Alan 
Burroughs (Harvard, $7.50)—an account of 
American painting. 

A WORLD HISTORY OF ART, by Sheldon 
Cheney (Viking Press, N. Y., $5)—Cheney 
can always be recommended. In this book he 
is at his best. 

THE ARTS, by Hendrick Van Loon (Simon 
& Schuster, $3.95)—if you like Van Loon; 
art brought to the “people.” 

THE CHILDREN’S ART BOOK, by Geof- 
frey Holme (Studio, N. Y., $2.50)—should 
stimulate their appreciation and vision. 

RUMBIN GALLERIES, by Booth Tarking- 
ton (Doubleday, Doran, -$2.50)—a light novel 
about an art dealer, but a corker. 

THE CIVILIZATION OF THE RENAIS- 
SANCE IN ITALY, by Jacob Burckhardt (Ox- 
ford, N. Y., $2.50)—a beautiful production 
that can be highly recommended to all; con- 
sidered by teachers as the best book on the 
Renaissance. 

SIX CENTURIES OF FINE PRINTS, by 
Carl Zigrosser (Covici-Friede, $5)—an_ illus- 
trated survey of prints that belongs in every 

library. 


Art Teachers Need These 


AN ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK OF 
ART HISTORY, by Frank J. Roos, Jr. (Mac- 
millan, N. Y., $3.50)—a reference work 
valuable to teachers of appreciation and art 
history and students, too. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO ART EDUCA- 
TION, by William G. Whitford (Appleton- 
Century, N. Y., $2.50)—-a revised edition of 
a good handbook on the teaching of applied 


art. 

ART ACTIVITIES IN THE MODERN 
SCHOOL, by Nicholas, Mawhood, and Trill- 
ing (Macmillan, N. Y., $3.25)—on teaching 
methods in the grade schools; very helpful 
and up to date. 

A GUIDE TO AESTHETICS, by Aram 
Torossian. (Stanford University Press, $3.25) 
—correlates the aesthetics of literature, music, 
painting and sculpture and architecture; good 
for background reading. 





ARTISTS COLORS FROM THE 
ART CENTER OF THE WORLD 


=] paLARD 
ARTISTS’ 
OIL COLORS 


The Very Finest 
Obtainable. 


These colors are manufactured under 
the French Label Law, which requires 
contents to conform with label. Guar- 
anteed to be exempt from Aniline, fillers 
and extenders. 

Due to a drop in the French Exchange, prices 
of these fine French Colors are now extremely 
attractive. 

Descriptive Price Lists and Color Charts 
on Request. 
Importers: 


The Hillman Importing & Vending Co., Inc. 
170 Fifth Avenue, New Yo City 


Since 1788 


Artists .... 


Make shipping details the 
least of your worries. When 
sending your works of art in 
or out of the city have Bud- 
worth take care of the details. 
Our 70 years’ experience speaks 
for reliability. 

For  safety’s 
Budworth. 


W. S. BUDWORTH & SON 


(Since 1867) 


424 West 52nd St., New York City 


sake — use 


The House of 
cA. J. HEYDENRYK, Je. 


Makers of Fine Frames 


Holland 
HENRI HEYDENRYK 


Representative for North America 
65 WEST 56th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
COl. 5-5094 
or through your dealer 


Se 
a 


Insist On 


“MICHALLET” 


CHARCOAL PAPER 
THE BEST! SOLD THE WORLD OVER! 


a 
THE MORILLA CO. 3 E. 17th St., New York 


APPLETON & COX, Inc. 
FINE ARTS INSURANCE 
111 John Street, New York 





Publicity and Advertising 


Specialists for museums, galleries 
and other art organizations 


Torrey-Hohoff, 135 E. 58th St., N. Y. 





Tue Art Dicest presents without bias the 
news and opinion of the art world. 
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LUMINOSITY 


to a degree heretofore un- 
achieved in entirely permanent 
colors. Use of Stand Oil (pure, 
heat-thickened Linseed Oil) as 
the binding medium in its new 
series of Stand Oil Colors en- 
ables Permanent Pigments to 
offer the Artist an historic tech- 
nical advance in tube colors. 


penianent pi 


STAND OIL COLORS 


in the medium most definitely 
known to be the basis of many 
Masters’ technics unusual in 


Intensity of Color 
Gloss & Smoothness 
Safe Glazing 
Transparency 
Durability 
Reasonable Prices 


STUDIO TUBES 


25¢ Ultramarine Blue Middle*, Yel- 
low Ochre*, Raw Siena, Burnt 
Siena*, Raw Umber, Burnt Umber, Red 
Ochre, Ivory Black. 
50c Cadmium Primrose, Cadmium Yel- 
lew Golden, Cadmium Orange, 
Cadmium Red Light, Cadmium Red Me- 
dium, Cadmium Red Deep, Rose Madder 
Deep*, Rose Madder Light*, Viridian*. 
1.00 Cobalt Blue 1.50 Cerulean Blue 


*NEW, UNUSUAL HUES 
Look for the Silver Band 


Samples for trial are free, ask for 
them, also the booklets. 


Ask for the descriptive and 
informative booklets. 


“STAND OIL COLORS” 
“THE TUNED PALETTE” 
PERMANENT PIGMENTS 


2700 HIGHLAND AVE. NORWOOD STA. 
CINCINNATI, O. 





ARTISTS’ MATERIALS | 


George Rowney Watercolors 
Permanent Pigments 
Artist Canvas—All Widths—Pure Linen 
45 inches x 6 yards—$7.50 a roll. 
GRAND CENTRAL 


ARTISTS’ 
55 Vanderbilt Ave., 


MATERIALS, 
Ww. Y., NL Y., 


Inc. 
MUrray Hill 2-6320 








A CORRECT CUTTER 
FOR LINOLEUM 6 RUBBER 
BLOCK PRINTS 


GIVES PERFECT & 
EASY CONTROL 


3 1.00 POSTPAID 






NSF ART TOOL CO. 
1334 S.W. COLLEGE ST. 
PORTLAND, OREGON. 












Tue Art Dicest has become an art school 
directory. Address inquiries to 116 E. 59th 
St., New York City. 
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THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 
PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 





WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES & AMERICAN ART WEEK 
(November 1 to 7, 1937) 

National Director, Florence Topping Green . 

104 Franklin Avenue, Long Branch, N. J. g 


/ AMERICAN ART AND THE WOMEN OF AMERICA 








Reports Indicate Rebirth in Art 


Great growth of interest in contemporary 
American art is the direct result of the work 
for American Art Week. Its observance focuses 
the attention of everyone on the artists of a 
region, and the beauty of the local American 
scene is revealed to thousands of people. 
Moreover interest is aroused in many to study 
art appreciation, and a quest is begun to dis 
cover the best in painting, sculpture and 
craftwork. The work for American art is 
rapidly spreading each year to more and more 
towns and cities. 

Our national art is also progressing steadily. 
In fact, there are now two schools of paint- 
ing which seem preeminent—that of the 
United States and of France, with America, 
we believe, leading the way in art activity. 
Letters from all parts of the country show 
that art centers are being set up everywhere 
and we find that the libraries are taking an 
active part by having their wall space used 
for exhibition purposes. 

It is better to promote art by active en- 
couragement, than by passive interest. To ad- 
mire an artist’s work is all right, but to buy 
what an artist produces is the thing that 
counts. 

American Art Week has proven to be widely 
successful. What we want now is interest in 
contemporary American art throughout the 
entire year. To attain that goal let us lend 
out united efforts. 

a cm * 

Governor Teller M. Ammons and Mayor C. 
K. Enstrom of Grand Junction, Colorado, both 
proclaimed American Art Week and urged all 
citizens to participate. Mayor Overton of 
Memphis, Tennessee, declared that Memphis 
was developing into the art center of Mid- 
South. He requested the public to bring about 
a greater appreciation of fine arts and the 
allied crafts during American Art Week and 
throughout the coming year. The celebration 
of American Art Week, sponsored by The 
American Artists Professional Week, began in 
Oregon through the initiative of the late Mrs. 
Harold Dickson Marsh, Oregon State Chair- 
man of the League, and first National Director 
of National Art Week as it was formerly 
called. Governor Martin of Oregon asked his 
people to pay tribute to our artists for the 
splendid work they have done in creating ob- 
jects of beauty. More and more, he said, we 
are coming to realize the importance of art 
in our lives. Whether it be in the home, the 
office or the school room, a beautiful painting 
or a well modeled bit of statuary cannot but 
inspire us. 

So many proclamations have been received 
both from Governors and Mayors all over the 
United States that space will not permit the 
mention of all of them here. 

* * * 

According to clippings sent by Mr. Leslie 
Cauldwell from the European Chapter in 
Paris, they had excellent publicity in the 
Paris Herald Tribune. The Chapter has ar- 
ranged the American Art Week program for 
several years in advance. This year they 
honored Paul Bartlett. For next year, Whistler 
is chosen. The year after it will be Daniel 
Chester French, and after that John Singer 


Sargent. They all agree that American Art 
Week has come to stay in Paris and it makes 
a fitting opening for their art activities each 
fall. 
* ok Rg 

It is noted that the study of art apprecia- 
tion in connection with American Art Week 
is doing away with distinctions between dif- 
ferent cliques and fashions. Here is a time 
and event when all can join together and 
work harmoniously as a unified whole. There 
is reason now why the American artist should 
succeed. He is being given a greater chance 
than at any time in our history. But in order 
that our profession should be thoroughly ap- 
preciated, it must be understood by the 
masses. That is where American Art Week 
and the active unselfish work of our layman 
colleagues stands out as an indispensably im- 
portant something which we gratefully recog- 


nize. 
eo ae * 


Texas 

An interesting message from Texas was sent 
by Mrs. Greenleaf Fisk which showed how 
well the artists there were co-operating in the 
movement. The Houston Fine Arts Museum 
under Mr. James Chillman held an exhibition 
of the work of Southeast Texas artists. Fort 
Worth again made a record. Mrs. Charles 
Scheuber and Mrs. W. F. Salt said that “with 
the co-operation of the artists and art schools 
they were able to; put on very good exhibi- 
tions.” The Governors and Mayors made proc- 
lamations. Austin, Dallas, El Paso, Waco, 
Abilene, and Alpine all sponsored exhibits 


and the art of the children in the schools. 
Ea es oe 


Wyoming 


In the sparsely populated state of Wyoming, 
Professor Lowry and Mrs. Henrietta Wood 


did good work. They sent eighty letters all 
over the state appointing sub-directors. and 
the response was excellent. Some towns thus 
heached had their first introduction to art. 


0-11] = 77 





TRADE MARK—REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 
“The” Artists’ Brush Supreme 


(Prequently imitated, but never equalled) 





UNITED BRUSH MANUFACTORIES 
116 & 118 WOOSTER STREET, NEW YORK 


The Art Digest 
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THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 
PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


NATIONAL CHAIRMAN : F. BALLARD 
152 West 57th Street, New York 
NATIONAL VICE-CHAIRMAN : ALBERT T. REID 
118 East 40th Street, New York 
NATIONAL TREASURER : GORDON H. GRANT 
137 East 66th Street, New York 
NATIONAL SECRETARIES : WILFORD 8. CONROW, 
(& GEORGE WALLER PARKER, ASSOCIATE) 
154 West 57th Street, New York 





NATIONAL REGIONAL CHAPTERS COMMITTEE 
CHAIRMAN : GEORG J. LOBER 
6 East 15th Street, New York 


EDITOR : WILFORD 8. CONROW 
154 West 57th Street, New York 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON TECHNIC 
HONORARY CHAIRMAN : DR. MARTIN FISCHER 
College of Medicine, Eden Ave., Cinn., O. 


A national organization of American artists and art lovers, working 
impersonally for contemporary American art and artists. 





A THANKSGIVING DAY 
MESSAGE 


American Art Week a Catalyst* 


(Mr. Donald J. Bear, director of Denver Art 
Museum, discussed the value of American Art 
Week in a signed article in The Denver Post, 
October 31st. Frankly skeptical that it is 
likely to help the artist, he objects to “setting 
aside one week in the year when one is supposed 
to point mysteriously and genuflect before the 
subject.’ He calls attention to the various art 
projects of the Federal government and to the 
American museums that are working, like the 
artists themselves, not just one week but all 
through the year.) 


Let us consider the farmer. After the long 
winter he prepares the land, and sows the 
seed in the spring, cultivates the crop through 
the summer, and harvests its abundance in the 
fall. Then comes Thanksgiving. 

American art has passed through barren 
winter decades when it was largely ignored 
by Americans. Patronage and publicity went 
lavishly to foreign art brought or sent to our 
shores. The work of American Art Week is 
analogous to preparation of our own fields 
and planting in our own good earth seeds of 
living American art. We have faith that a 
Thanksgiving day will come which all who 
are for American art may celebrate gratefully. 

To the skeptic may we point out a catalystic 
force inherent in the idea of American Art 
Week. United in the common effort to cele- 
brate it fittingly are all sorts of men and 
women, all sorts of clubs and organizations, 
art museums, schools, Chambers of Commerce, 
merchants, manufacturers, publishers, writers, 
and municipal and state officials—people and 
organizations that might otherwise have re- 
mained separate, and that have never hereto- 
fore joined forces to interest the people of 
America in contemporary American arts and 
crafts. In the hundreds of American towns and 
cities where American Art Week has been 
celebrated there has been much doing. 

American Art Week is indeed a good mixer. 
All has been done, by united local effort, to 
win regard of their neighbors for the arts and 
crafts being produced in their own region. 
And this effort has been made on their own 
initiative. Local people and organizations do 
the work. It is self-help. They themselves de- 

(*A catalyst is something that by its mere 


Presence causes the union of other things that 
might otherwise remain separate.) 


ZORN 


ARTISTS OIL COLORS 


ALL PERMANENT AND FULL STRENGTH—NO FILLERS 


GROUND IN A PERFECT MEDIUM 
ie PRESSED LINSEED OIL 

POPPY OIL MIXTURE ON 
GRANITE STONES. CHEMICAL 
COMPOSITION ON EACH TUBE. 


— Very Moderately Priced — 


PURE CADMIUM REDS—LT. MED. AND DP. 
PURE COBALT BLUE—NO INERTS. 
Studio Tube $1.00—3 Tubes $2.75 Postpaid 


ART COLONY COLOR COMPANY 
$1 HANOVER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Ist December, 1937 

















fray all local costs. Faith in the idea of 
American Art Week has literally moved moun- 
tains. Such faith in our opinion promises a 
great harvest of support throughout America 
of American arts and crafts. The effort of 
that is likely in due time to be of real help 
to the artists and craftsmen of America—to 
keep them profitably employed throughout all 
fifty-two weeks of their year of activity to the 
degree, let us hope, that the quality and ap- 
propriateness of their art work may merit. 


A Cycle of Art 
THE CHILD: 


“Knowledge which is acquired under com- 
pulsion obtains no hold on the mind. Let early 
education be a sort of amusement; you will 
then be better able to find out the natural 
bent.”—Ptato. 


THE YOUTH: 


“Although the world goes round daily and 
ideas change in art, the fundamentals of the 
old masters remain. There is no such thing as 
modern art—but art. Holbein, Leonardo da 
Vinci, Diirer, El Greco and Rembrandt are 
still with us. 

“When you go out sketching from nature put 
on your thinking cap, remember some of your 
past performances and try to overcome the 
difficulties wherein you failed. Take it easy, 
don’t get excited, be patient, cool, consider, 
choose your motive wisely, be yourself, and 
say to yourself, ‘What can I get out of this?’ 
Remember the vital points your teacher im- 
pressed upon your mind, for the ability to see 
and know is what raises you above the com- 
monplace. First composition, second drawing, 
third color value, then start to paint, you will 
be surprised how your efforts will be _re- 
warded. 

“Mother Nature, your good friend, is al- 
ways before you and gives you the oppor- 
tunity. Treat her with great reverence for she 
has the gifts that move the soul with beauty 
and loveliness. Be earnest, sincere, and the 
ideal pleasures of the world will be yours.”— 
AvBerT L. GROLL. 


MATURITY: 


“Love knowledge of a sort which shows the 
eternal nature not varying from generation to 
generation.” —PLATo. 

“Men are free when they are in a living 
homeland, not when they are straying and 
breaking away. Men are free when they are 
obeying some deep, inward voice of religious 
belief. Obeying from within. Men are free 
when they belong to a living organic, believ- 
ing community active in fulfilling some un- 
fulfilled perhaps unrealized purpose.”’*—D. H. 
LAWRENCE. 


POSTERITY: 

“A country, finally, erodes and the dust 
blows away, the people all die and none of 
them were of any importance permanently, ex- 
cept those who practised the arts . . . a thou- 
sand years make economics silly and a work 
of art endures forever.”—Ernest HEMINGWAY. 


(*c.f. celebrations of American Art Week.— 
Ed.) 
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ARTISTS' OIL COLORS 


MADE IN HOLLAND 


NEXPENSIVE and of 


PROVEN PERMANENCY 


pet Ln, 


the manufactiurors of the 
well hnown ——— 


coLors.Arunge ofshacles 


TALENS e SON 


NEWARK + NEW JERSEY am 





USE 


Rembrasik 


COLORS 


TALENS & SON 
APELDOORN HOLLAND 
US.DISTRIBUTING OFFICE -NEWARK.N. 


Colours by “Blockx” 


ARTISTS’ OIL COLORS IN 
TUBES 


ARTISTS’ WATER COLORS 
IN TUBES 
POWDER COLORS IN 
BOTTLES 


Finest in the World 
Standard of the Colourmen. 


Artists’ 
Canvas 


We manufacture Linen and 
Cotton Artists’ Canvas. Also 
Canvas Panels. 
Canvas for Murals up to 
20’ wide carried in stock. 


£ Write for Catalogue and 
= Canvas Sample Books. 


ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 


129-131 WEST 31st STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
U. S. A. DISTRIBUTORS 


TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 


[Cut makers to Tue Art Dicsst] 
Specialists in 
FINE HALF TONES 
for Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 
Your inquiry solicited 
229 S. WARREN ST., TRENTON, N. J. 





award. Closing date Jan. 25. For information — 
Where to show address: Donald Button, 161714 Spurgeon St., 

Santa Ana, Calif. : 
offering suggestions to artists who wish to San Francisco, Calif. 


exhibit in regional, state or national shows. FIFTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE | 
Societies, museums and individuals are asked to a PF ys — eae a . 
co-operate in keeping this column up to date. as te a -~ nai” cuaenee 


EYE SIGHT 
CORUBIA 


SCIENTIFIC 
DAYLIGHT LAMPS 


Designed Particularly for 
Artists, Draftsmen and 
Students of Art & Sciences. 


Incomparable for perfect 
matching of colors and com- 
plete EYE COMFORT. 


Write for 
Illustrated Folder “‘A’’ 


JAMES CORUBIA 


126 Lexington. Avenue New York 
MUrray Hill 49000 


FOR MORE THAN 
HALF A CENTURY 


BESELER 
LANTERN SLIDES 


have been in circulation. 


The latest feature is a history 
series of 


MODERN ART 
GRAPHIC ART 


SCULPTURE 
ETC. 


Send for catalogue 


Beseler Lantern 


Slide Co. 
131 E. 23 St, N. Y. C. 


NEWCOMB-MACKLIN CO. 


PICTURE FRAME MAKERS 


45 WEST 27th STREET 
NEW YORK 


Catalogues Mailed Upon Request 
Mail Orders Receive Careful Attention 


FACTORY & GALLERIES 


400-408 NO. STATE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
WESTERN SALESROOM 


1020 SO. BRAND BOULEVARD 
GLENDALE, CAL. 


Tue Art Dicest has become an art school 
directory. Address inquiries to 116 E. 59th 
St., New York City. 
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PENNSYLVANIA ACAD 


Birmingham, Ala. 


SOUTHERN PRINTMAKERS’ ROTARY, March 


1-30 and tour for 12 months, at Birmingham, 
Ala., and 15 other cities south and east. 
Open to all printmakers. Media: all graphic 
Processes (no monotypes). Fee $3: jury of 
selection; many prizes including at least 56 
purchase prizes. Last date for return of entry 
cards, Feb. 10; for arrival of exhibit, Feb. 
15. For information address: Frank Hartley 


Anderson, Sec., 2112 South Eleventh Court, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


FIFTH ANNUAL WESTERN NEW YORK EX- 


HIBITION, Jan. 28-Feb. 28, at Albright Art 
Gallery. Open to all artists residing in Buffalo 
or within the boundaries of the following 
counties in New York State: Allegheny, Catta- 
raugus, Chatauqua, Erie, Genesee, Livingston, 
Monroe, Niagara, Ontario, Orleans, Steuben, 
Wayne, Wyoming, Yates. Media: paintings, 
prints, sculpture. No fee; jury of selection; 
eash prizes totaling $300 and other awards. 
Last date for return of entry card Jan. 13; 
for arrival of exhibit, Jan. 13-22. For infor- 
mation address: Albright Art Gallery, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 


Chicago, Ill. 


SWEDISH AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION AN- 


NUAL EXHIBITION, Jan. 22-Feb. 12, at Club 
Women’s Bureau, Mandel Brothers, Chicago. 
Open to ali Swedish-Americans. All media. 
Jury of selection; one purchase prize for the 
Vexio Memorial Collection, Vexio, Sweden. 
Last date for return of entry cards Jan. 8; 
for exhibits Jan. 18. For information address: 
Mae S. Larsen, 4437 N. Francisco Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


FOURTEENTH ANNUAL HOOSIER SALON, Jan. 


29-Feb. 12. at Marshall Field Galleries, under 
auspices of Hoosier Salon Patrons Association. 
Artists born in, resident in, or identified with 
Indiana. Media: oil, water color, pastels, graphic 
art and sculpture. Fee $5 for painters, $3 for 
sculptors; jury of selection; cash prizes total 
$3,000, ranging individually from $50-$500. 
For information address: Hoosier Art Gallery, 
211 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 


Hagerstown, Md. 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF CUMBERLAND VAL- 


LEY ARTISTS, Feb. 1-28, at Washington 
County Museum of Fine Arts, Hagerstown, 
Md. Open to residents of territory bounded by 
Frederick, Md.: Winchester, Va. (south); Har- 
risburg, Pa. (north); and Cumberland, Md. 
(west). Media: painting, sculpture and graphic 
arts. No fee; no jury; small cash awards. 
Last date for return of entry card, Dec. 31; 
for arrival of exhibit, Jan. 15. For informa- 
tion address: Director, Washington County Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, Hagerstown, Md. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


MIDWESTERN ARTISTS EXHIBITION, Feb. 6- 


28, at Kansas City Art Institute. Open to all 
midwesterners. Media: oil, tempera, water 
color, pastel, sculpture, graphic arts. No fee; 
jury of selection; cash prizes. Last date for 
return of entry card and arrival of exhibit 
(probably) Jan. 19. For information address: 
Kansas City Art Institute, 4415 Warwick Bivd., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


New York, N. Y. 


SEVENTY-FIRST ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF 


THE AMERICAN WATER COLOR SOCIETY, 
at the Fine Arts Society Building, N. Y., Jan. 
26-Feb. 11. Open to all. Media: watercolor and 
pastel. Fee to non-members $1; jury of selec- 
tion; prizes include the Society’s medal and 
purchase prizes. Last date for arrival of ex- 
hibits, Jan. 18. For information address: Sec- 
retary, American Water Color Society, 215 
West 57th Street, New York City. 


Philadelphia, Pa: 

MY 1338rd ANNUAL, at 
the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, 
Jan. 30 to March 6. Open to ‘all. Media: oil 
painting and sculpture. No fee; nine prizes and 
medals. Closing date for entry cards, Jan. 8; 
last date for receipt of work, Jan. 8. For ad- 
ditional information and prospectus address: 
John Andrew Myers, Secretary, Pennsylvania 
Academy, Broad & Cherry, Phila. 


Richmond, Va. 


FIRST BIENNIAL EXHIBITION OF CONTEMPO- 


RARY AMERICAN PAINTINGS, March 12- 
April 23, at the Virginia Museum of Fine 
Arts, Richmond. Open to all artists. Medium: 
oil. No fee; jury of selection; $6,000 available 
in purchase prizes. Last date for receiving pic- 
tures Feb. 15 in New York; Feb. 21 at Rich- 
mond, For information and application blank 
address: Thomas C. Colt, Jr., Director, Virginia 
Museum of Fine Arts, Richmond, Va. 


Santa Ana, Calif. 


FIRST SANTA ANA PHOTOGRAPHY SHOW, 


Feb. 1-15, at the Santa Ana Public Library. 
Open to all. No. fee. Jury of selection and 


Open to all artists. Media: oil, sculpture, mo-— 
saic, tempera, fresco. No fee; jury of selection; 

$1,600 in cash awards and 2 media medals. 

Last date for return of entry cards Feb. 26; © 
for arrival of exhibit, March 2. For in- 
formation address: Katrine R. C. Greene, Reg- 
istrar, San Francisco Museum of Art, Civic 
Center, San Francisco, Calif. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 

ASSOCIATED ARTISTS EXHIBITION OF SYRA- 
CUSE, March 1-31, at Syracuse Museum of 
Fine Arts. Open to all artists living within 25 © 
miles of Syracuse. Media: oils, etchings, water 
colors, block prints, crafts, camera. Fee to © 
be announced; jury of selection; awards and 
prizes to be announced. Last date for return 
of entry cards and arrival of exhibits, Feb. 25. 
For information address: Miss Anna Wetherill 


Olmstead, Director, Syracuse Museum of Fine § 
Arts, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Washington, D. C. 

SOCIETY OF WASHINGTON ARTISTS FORTY- 
SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION, Dec. 11- 
Jan. 2, at Corcoran Art Gallery. Open only to 
members or other artists residing within 20 
miles of District of Columbia. Media: oil and 
sculpture. Fee to non members $1; jury of © 
selection; medal awards. For information ad- 
dress: Dorothy M. Davidson, Sec., 1825 F 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 

ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF MINIATURE PAINT- ~ 
ERS, SCULPTORS AND GRAVERS SOCIETY > 
OF WASHINGTON, Dec. 11-Jan. 2, at Corcoran 
Gallery of Art. Open to all miniature painters, 
sculptors, gravers and etchers. Fee for non- 
members $1; jury of selection; no awards or © 
prizes. Last date for return of entry cards 
and arrival of exhibits Dec. 3. For informa * 
tion address: C. Allen Sherwin, Division of © 
Graphic Arts, U. S. National Museum, Smith- 
sonian Building, Washington, D. C. 


Youngstown, O. 
THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF OHIO AND © 
WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA, Jan. 1-30 at But- 
ler Art Institute. Open to artists and cfafts- © 
men of Ohio and Western Pennsylvania. Media: 
all types including craft work. Fee $1; jury of © 
selection (Reginald Marsh, Malcolm Parcell, 
Francis Speight); prizes, 1st $200, 2nd, $100, 
3rd $50. Last date for return of entry blank 
Dec, 11; for arrival of exhibits Dec. 12. For 
information address: Miss Ruth E. Baldwin, 
Sec., Butler Art Institute, Youngstown, 0. 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


The rate for Classified Advertising is 10c 
per word, per insertion; minimum charge 
$1.50. Terms: cash with order. Each word, ini- 
tial and whole number is counted as one word. | 


PICTURE FRAMES in raw wood. Ask for free | 

new catalogue, including instruction pamphlet 
for doing your own finishing, with special low ~ 
price list for materials used. Braxton Art Company, 
353 E. 58. New York. 


PAINTINGS RESTORED, relined, cleaned, 
varnished. Moderate prices consistent with 
quality work. Henry Fontane (relining special- 


ists) ALgonquin 4-4693, 45 East 22nd Street, 
New York. 


“RUBENS” ARTISTS’. BRUSHES :—Supreme 
in quality. Universally used by renowned art- 
ists. Sold by all dealers. (See adv. page 32). 


ARTISTS’ CANVAS—Cotton and linen, at cut 
rate prices. Samples and prices furnished upon © 


tequest. New York Central Supply Co., 62 Third 
Ave.. New York City. q 


WE BUY: Valuable Early American prints and 

paintings, especially large folio Currier & Ives 
lithographs. Michaelsen Gallery, 44 East 57th 
Street, New York. 


an MATERIALS, Orders filled prompt ~ 
anywhere. Joseph Mayer Company, 5 Union 
omen iow York City. 4 


CLAY, PLASTICUM, PLASTALENA, Sculp- 
tors, Schools supplied since 1867. Stewart © 
Clay, 629 East 16th Street, New York. 


YOUNG MAN desires to contact gentleman, pre- 
ferably in thirties, single, good appearance, cul-~ 
tural interests, as associate in effort to establish © 
greater security and stability of future through 
cooperative business enterprise. Box DR. 


ARTISTS! Pictures in any medium wanted for ™ 


exhibition and sale. Artmart Galleries, 412 
6th Ave. (near 8th St.) 
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